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Important announcement 
A NEW MAP OF CANADA 


content 


Completely new Physical-Political Map of 
Canada. Shows most recent information con- 
cerning the maping of Canada’s coast line and 
topography. Cities and towns located by sym- 
bols graded according to size in the 1951 census. 
Many recently established towns and settlement 
shown. North Magnetic Pole located according 
to the latest known calculations. Shows rail- 
roads not appearing previously on any pub- 
lished wall map. 


editor 


A Canadian geographer of note, J. Lewis 
Robinson, Ph.D., has been a member of four 
Arctic expeditions, written numerous articles 
on the geography of Canada, and is now asso- 
ciate professor of Geography at the University 
of British Columbia. 


format 


Largest complete map of Canada. Uses the 
internationally recognized color scheme for 
showing land elevations and water depths. 
Scale: 50 miles to the inch. Projection: Conic 
with standard parallels at 48° and 68°. Size: 
72 by 64 inches (also in two sections, East 
Canada and West Canada, each 44 by 64 
inches). 


For further information on this map as well as 
on other Denoyer-Geppert products, write for 
Catalog 52. 


DeNoyer-Geppert COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 


Just Published 


The Handbook of Private Schools | 


33rd edition, 992 pp., $8.00 
A completely revised edition of the standard 
annual Directory. Critically describes and classix 
fies Private Schools—Primary, Secondary, Special 
ized, Boarding and Day Schools, and Junior 
Colleges. Many new features have been added. 
“The 33d Handbook is the best one put out yet.” 
“I find that some of the new features, in the way 
of listing schools and school memberships, are 


particularly helpful.” “We congratulate you on™ 


your fine editorial on your father and the various 
improvements.” 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTIONS 
A Report—1951 
132 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Surveys and comments on present trends. A@ 
memorial volume to 


many tributes to Sargent’s vision and long con- 
structive career. 


Write for circulars of above and other publications, . 


Educational Counseling for Parents 
Hundreds of families are helped in finding 
the right schools or camps for their children. 
Catalogs and information supplied. 


Write stating 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 BEACON STREET 


1951 EDITION 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


and other reading references for 


JUNIOR and SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
By HANNAH Locasa, University of Chicago 


This fifth enlarged and revised edition < 
Miss Logasa’s popular reference book 
brought completely up-to-date and now Re. 
cludes a new section on “Our Cultural Heritage 
and Its Modern Expression.” 

On each of the several thousand books listed 

in Historical Fiction, the author, title, pub- 
iisher and publication date is furnished, to- 
gether with a one-line description, giving 
time, place and characters dealt with in the 
book. Interesting narrative, biographic and 
— books are also included in this complete 
ist. 


Price: $4.00 a copy, postage extra. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
809-811 NORTH 19th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 


Porter Sargent, it also : 
includes a biography by Arthur B. Moehlman, and a 
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As the Editor Sees it 


A recent news item reported a public book- 
burning in a Mid-Western town. Apparently a 
group of citizens believed that in this symbolic 
method of stifling contrary opinion the safety 
of America lay. More frequently one hears of 
an attack on school textbooks by some organiza- 
tion of persons who rarely take any construc- 
tive interest in the schools. They usually charge 
that the pupils are being taught communism or 
socialism, and cite a few phrases wrenched 
from their context to prove it. Most teachers 
will feel that such censors have a touchingly 
naive faith in the thoroughness with which 
youngsters read their textbooks. 


The whole problem of the selection of texts 
and the teaching of controversial questions is 
a thorny one, but it has been squarely faced 
by at least one state department of education. 
The policies recently adopted or re-affirmed by 
New Jersey are worthy examples of good public 
administration. 


The New Jersey Board of Education says 
that the consideration of a controversial ques- 
tion has a legitimate place in the school pro- 
gram; it must, however, be handled in an 
appropriate setting by a teacher competent to 
deal with it. It should also be one that has 
meaning and importance for the students, and 
which is suitable for their maturity level. The 
Board’s statement goes on to say: “Indoctrina- 
tion is not the purpose; rather, the purpose is 
to have the student see as fully as possible all 
sides of the question.” 


Are we not, then, to try to inculcate in our 
pupils a belief in democracy and free enter- 


prise? By all means. The New Jersey Board 
defines a controversial question as one where 
one or more of the alternative answers are 
strongly objected to by a [significant] portion 
of the citizenry. We can be safe in assuming 
that the vast majority of Americans do believe 
in democracy and free enterprise and hence the 
schools can properly indoctrinate for them. 
Certain aspects of their application, however, 
may be rightly considered controversial: social 
welfare legislation, excess profits taxes, labor 
policies, the handling of race tensions, economic 
planning and so on. The discussion of these 
matters should be objective. “There is no con- 
flict between the inculcation of the principles of 
our American Democracy and the search for 
the truth.” It is the duty of the school to teach 
pupils what democracy means, and then provide 
them with the fullest possible means of deter- 
mining for themselves the democratic solution 
of any specific problem. Only those with selfish 
interests need fear the result, and they will 
seek to make the public believe that the schools 
are not teaching democracy and freedom at all. 

It is not the business of the school to teach 
the American way as the N.A.M. or the A.M.A. 
or even the D.A.R. see it, any more than to 
champion the ideas of the C.I.0., the Fair- 
Dealers, or any other politico-economic philos- 
ophy. It is our job to teach a faith in our 
country as it is, and to preach the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy at all times because they 
are essential truths. Young people indoctri- 
nated with them and given a fair opportunity 
to hear the arguments of any controversy, call 
be counted on to think straight. 
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The Age of Uncertainty 


J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


City College of New York, New York 


In the annals of modern history there has 
been no such fearful period of war, revolution, 
and depression as that since 1914. The changes 
that have taken place within the memory of 
living men have been so tremendous, so unex- 
pected, and so bewildering as to create wide- 
spread uncertainty regarding the present and 
the future of mankind. Who before 1914 could 
have foretold that powerful, arrogant Bis- 
marckian Germany would lie in the dust, par- 
titioned, weak, and helpless; that holy Tsarist 
Russia would become the power house of world 
revolution; that old, ancestor-worshipping 
China would become the most radical state in 
Asia; that England, the classical land of capi- 
talism, would turn socialist; and that isolation- 
ist America would emerge as the dominant 
power in world affairs? 

Never before has the individual been made so 
secure against the exigencies of life, ‘“‘from the 
cradle to the grave,” by the solicitous care of 
the state. Yet never before has he lived in a 
period as insecure as that which began in 1914 
and has continued to this day. Fear of war, 
revolution, and depression haunts every land. 
This insecurity has culminated in the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of the cold war between 
the democratic and communist nations creating 
world-wide tensions that keep everyone on edge. 
No one in this Age of Uncertainty, not even 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, knows what 
tomorrow may bring forth. 

Uncertainty is nothing new in the world. 
What, however, is new is its worldwide scope 
and devastating depth. It emerged as the end 
product of something unprecedented in history: 
two world wars and two world revolutions, 
communism and fascism, all within one genera- 


tion. In retrospect it becomes clear that these 
great events were intimately connected; one 
led to the other as if by a chain reaction. What 
followed was the undermining of the imposing 
liberal structure created during the nineteenth 
century. And this is the great tragedy that now 
confronts mankind. 

This liberal structure had guaranteed certain 
basic securities, and thereby served as a direct- 
ing force toward the creation of certainties in 
life on which all could depend. Despite many 
wars and revolutions a fundamental stability 
in the life of nations had emerged in Europe 
during the period, 1815-1914. And the whole 
world then pivoted around Europe. Nearly all 
of Africa and of Asia were colonies of European 
states. The United States was in isolation, and 
therefore a law unto itself. Latin America was 
then not very important. Hence an analysis of 
trends in Europe is basic to the understanding 
of world affairs. 

Stability in Europe depended on the universal 
acceptance of certain principles which generally 
guided the conduct of governments. One of these 
principles was that of nationality, which postu- 
lated that a nation’s life was inviolable. Even 
when badly defeated in war the nation, as a 
nation, was safe, no matter how much territory 
it lost and how much indemnity it was com- 
pelled to pay. A striking example was France 
after its crushing defeat in the Franco-Prussian 
War. The harsh treaty imposed by Bismarck 
forced the defeated nation to pay heavily in 
territory and in money, but France survived as 
a nation and even rose again to be a great 
power. What gave the certainty of national 
survival was the Balance of Power, a doctrine 
that asserted that if a great power attempted 
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to dominate the Continent by attacking its 
neighbors the other states would combine to 
defeat it. An equilibrium of power among the 
European states was to guarantee peace. The 
Balance of Power succeeded, not in preserving 
peace, but in preserving from destruction all 
the existing European nations. During the 
period, 1815-1914 not a single independent 
European nation went out of existence as a 
result of defeat in war. 

What made for internal security and stability 
in the life of a nation during the nineteenth 
century was democracy. Despite many shifts 
of power within a nation, from left to right 
and vice versa, from party to party, from class 
to class, the government, as a government, was 
safe, because the principle of majority rule was 
generally accepted. And the citizen too was 
safe in his essential rights, protected by con- 
stitutional guarantees of civil liberties. How- 
ever uncertain the outcome of a hotly fought 
election the citizen had a feeling of certainty 
that his rights and liberties were secure. A 
majority government was not omnipotent even 
in matters within its power. Rarely did it dare 
flout public opinion by passing unpopular 
measures lest it find itself a minority in the 
next election. And the next election always 
came. 

There existed then in the economic, as in the 
political, field an element of security. This was 
created by capitalism. Nothing appeared to be 
less stable than the system of private enterprise, 
with its fierce competition and its recurring 
depressions. However, stability was secured by 
the guarantee of property rights. As long as 
property rights were respected the ups and 
downs of capitalism constituted no danger to 
the social order. Those who failed in business 
made way for those who succeeded. The “magic 
of property” was sufficiently powerful to give 
confidence to new enterprisers, eager to make 
their pile. Not infrequently did 4 more pro- 
ductive, a more efficient industrial organization 
emerge from the havoc caused by a depression. 
And the resulting increase in production and 
decrease in cost guaranteed the survival of the 
capitalist system. 

All these securities were undermined during 
the period following 1914, bringing on the Age 
of Uncertainty. The two World Wars disrupted 


the Great Power system, according to which 
the direction of international affairs was in the 
hands of the major powers, which held each 
other in check, thereby maintaining the Balance 
of Power. Of the six great powers in 1914 
Austria-Hungary and the German Empire are 
no more; Italy is half dead; France is half 
alive; Britain is too weak to exert itself as a 
great power; but Russia has become a super. 
power, swollen in might beyond the dreams of 
the most ambitious tsars. 

With the collapse of the Great Power system 
went the Balance of Power. Having lost this 
historic protection the nation, as a nation, was 
now in dire peril. What added to its insecurity 
was the advent of the totalitarian dictatorships, 
Both Communist Russia and Nazi Germany, 
bent on world conquest, flatly repudiated the 
principle of nationality. The former proclaimed 
class, and the latter, race to be the basic organi- 
zation of mankind. Defeat at the hands of either 
power meant national extinction or a shadow 
existence as a satellite, completely subservient 
to the master state. During Hitler’s short career 
of conquest, 16 nations disappeared from the 
European scene. After the defeat of Nazi 
Germany they regained their independence, but 
only to face a new threat of extinction at the 
hands of Communist Russia. Since 1945 nine 
European nations have lost their independence 
as a result of Communist activity. The three 
Baltic states were incorporated within the 
Soviet Union, and the other six became satel- 
lites of Soviet Russia. Fear of swift and sudden 
death now haunts almost every nation outside 
the Iron Curtain. 

The securities established by democracy were 
completely eliminated wherever communism or 
fascism triumphed. By adding totalitarianism 
to despotism an authoritarian regime was 
created far more autocratic than that of the 
absolute monarchs of the past. The total life 
of a citizen, private as well as public, his 
thoughts, his activities, his movements, all 
were subject to government contro] and diree- 
tion. The government determined how maly 
shoes should be manufactured, what kind of 
music should be composed, what biologists 
should think concerning heredity, and what 
fairy tales should be told to children. Totalitar- 
ian dictatorship was something that Louis XIV, 
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supreme example of absolute monarchy by 
divine right, never even thought of. Civil liber- 
ties disappeared over night, and the individual 
was deprived of his long cherished protection 
against the despotic power of the state. 

From time immemorial the one security that 
the individual had enjoyed under all forms of 
government in the past was that of property, 
provided he had any. Democracy if anything 
strengthened this security by making property 
a natural right, hence beyond the reach even 
of government itself. This most ancient of 
securities ceased to exist under totalitarianism. 
The confiscation of property by Communist 
Russia was on such a vast scale that even the 
great confiscations of the French Revolution 
seem small by comparison. All landed estates 
and all productive property in commerce and 
industry were confiscated at one blow by the 
Bolshevists when they seized power. Fascism, 
like communism, was no respecter of property 
rights. When they came into power in Germany 
the Nazis confiscated virtually all Jewish-owned 
property. During the Second World War the 
property of Jews was made subject to confisca- 
tion in all the occupied countries. After the 
Second World War confiscations of property 
continued on a large scale in the communist 
satellites of Soviet Russia. Fatherland, liberty, 
and property were doomed under this unprece- 
dented despotism of the twentieth century. 

Uncertainty has mounted on uncertainty in 
the world of today. The disappearance of the 
securities gained under nationalism, democ- 
racy, and property in one half of the world 
has created a feeling of insecurity in the other 
half. This feeling of insecurity has been intensi- 
fied by the appearance of Communist parties 
within nations not under the domination of 
Soviet Russia. Recent elections in France and 
in Italy revealed that about one-quarter of the 
electorate in the former, and about one-third, 
in the latter, voted for the Communist party. 
Evidently millions beyond the reach of Soviet 
terrorism have become ardent supporters of 
communism. What can be the explanation of 
the hold that this most complete and most ruth- 
less of tyrannies has on so many minds, even 
on those of highly educated, thoughtful men 
and women? 

The fundamental explanation lies in the col- 


lapse of the: liberal values which had become 
the moral mainstay of Western man. Central 
in the pattern of liberalism was the idea of 
progress, according to which man and his world 
were becoming “better and better every day 
in every way,” to use a popular expression. 
Progress was considered to be a natural ten- 
dency operating in human relations, being 
linear, universal, and inevitable. A better to- 
morrow was the one abiding faith of nine- 
teenth-century liberals, which induced in them 
an attitude of optimistic confidence in the 
future of the race. Today Russia was an abso- 
lute monarchy, tomorrow it would enjoy consti- 
tutional liberties. Today Spain was largely an 
illiterate nation, tomorrow it would have 
schools for all. Today the middle class enjoyed 
economic security, tomorrow the working class 
would also enjoy it. Today the wealthy had 
opportunities for higher education, tomorrow 
the poor would also have them. And in so many 
instances tomorrow actually came. During the 
period, 1815-1914 liberalism scored notable 
triumphs in every Western land and became 
the hope of backward peoples throughout the 
world. Hardly a book was then written dealing 
with public affairs that did not sound the key- 
note of progress. 

Then came the two World Wars and the great 
depression between them. Never before in 
modern times had there been so great a destruc- 
tion of life and property as in these wars, 
which involved not only the armed forces but 
entire populations. At the end of the Second 
World War Europe was a heap of rubble above 
ground and a cemetery below. The bomb that 
fell from the skies was no respecter of persons. 
In the conduct of military operations man’s 
inhumanity to man reached a new low. The 
outrages committed by the Germans and the 
Japanese against prisoners of war and against 
the civil population would have shocked the 
ancient Assyrians. A new name “genocide” had 
to be invented to describe the wholesale mas- 
sacres committed by the Germans against the 
Jews. The great depression plunged millions 
into the very depths of economic ruin. It lasted 
longer, Was more widespread, and affected more 
people in all walks of life than had any previous 
depression. To many it seemed that the end of 
the capitalist system had now arrived. 
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Faith in the idea of progress was the great 
intellectual casualty of these upheavals. There 
began a widespread disbelief, even repudiation, 
of this liberal idea which now appeared to mock 
reality. It took hardihood, even effrontery, to 
speak of progress in a world in which one great 
disaster was soon followed by an even greater 
one, and one act of inhumanity, by one more 
inhumane. The revolt against the idea of prog- 
ress found literary expression in two famous 
books: Oswald Spengler’s “Decline of the 
West,” which appeared after the First World 
War, and Arnold Toynbee’s “A Study of 
History” which appeared, in its abridged form, 
after the Second World War. Spengler repudi- 
ated the idea of progress altogether and revived 
the ancient theory of “cycles.” According to 
this theory a civilization goes through an in- 
evitable process: golden age, decline, and death. 
This cycle is then renewed, and keeps on being 
renewed for all eternity. Spengler was con- 
vinced that Western civilization was doomed to 
perish as had the great civilizations of the past. 
Toynbee was not so pessimistic. He explained 
the rise and fall of past civilizations but held 
out hope of survival of Western civilization 
because it was based on Christianity. He 
warned that unless it foreswore materialism 
and followed the divine guidance of Christ it 
too was doomed to perish. Christ alone, accord- 
ing to Toynbee, can save Western civilization 
from destruction as He alone can save mankind 
from damnation. Neither Spengler nor Toynbee 
believed, in continuously unfolding, inevitable 
progress, the vision of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. Despite the fact that both books 
were scholarly and far from easy reading they 
became best sellers. The climate of opinion was 
only too responsive, and many eagerly sought 
an explanation for the collapse of their moral 
world. 

Rationalism, another liberal idea, became, 
like the idea of progress, an intellectual casualty 
in the Age of Uncertainty. Nineteenth-century 
liberals firmly believed that man was by nature 
a rational being and was motivated by a spirit 
of good will toward his fellows. The evils of 
the world came chiefly from a bad environment, 
created by a society founded on injustice, prej- 
udice, and oppression. They were convinced 
that appeals to man’s reason and to his innate 


goodness would receive a favorable response, 
Hence they devoted themselves to the creation 
of the “good society” by spreading education 
and enlightenment. 

The heritage of rationalism was repudiated 
by the totalitarian revolutionists of the twep. 
tieth century. Both communists and fascists 
regarded the average man as a weak, irrational, 
fearful creature, foolish and childish at best, 
and stupid and brutal at worst. Being such he 
could be easily cajoled and controlled through 
propaganda and terrorism by a determined, 
self-chosen elite in contro] of the government, 
They appealed not to reason but to prejudice, 
racial or class; they utilized not argument but 
incitement to violence; and they sought not 
spontaneous loyalty but blind obedience to the 
party leader. The fascists openly voiced their 
contempt of the average man. “By clever per- 
sistent propaganda,” declared Hitler, “even 
heaven can be represented as hell and the most 
wretched life as paradise.”’” The communists 
had the same contempt for the average man but 
were too clever to say so. This contempt became 
evident in the “‘party line.’”’ Today it may be the 
opposite of that of yesterday, and that of 
tomorrow the opposite of that of today, but 
whatever it is, it is always “right.” And the 
faithful are expected to follow the party line 
wherever it leads. This was strikingly illus- 
trated in the well-known shift of the Commu- 
nist party line during the Second World War. 
At first the Communists, conformable to the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, denounced the war as an 
from fascism. Appeals to the irrational in man 
imperialist struggle between rival capitalist 
states. But when Hitler suddenly attacked 
Soviet Russia the Communists just as suddenly 
proclaimed the war a crusade to save democracy 
becomes a necessity to a totalitarian regime. 
By propaganda and terrorism the masses must 
at all times be made to believe that their rulers 
can never err in whatever policy they choose to 
pursue. 

The cult of irrationality was not confined to 
communism and fascism. It found another 
expression in psycho-analysis, which became 
widely accepted in the Age of Uncertainty. 
Fundamental in Freudian psychology is the 
concept of the “unconscious,” which exists in 
every individual from infancy, and even before. 
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Unknown to the individual his unconscious 
determines his desires, hopes, loves, hates, 
fears, and am >itions. What an individual’s con- 
sciousness, or reasoning faculty does is merely 
to “rationalize” the secret promptings of his 
unconscious. According to psycho-analysis man 
is fundamentally an irrational creature; there- 
fore reason is no sure guide to the solution of 
problems. Only a small part of his life is 
capable of being consciously guided by reason. 
Irrationality had of course always been known. 
Hitherto, its cause was said to be a lack of 
knowledge and understanding, which could be 
corrected by proper education. Psycho-analy- 
sis, however, proclaimed irrationality an inte- 
gral and permanent part of man’s psyche, 
hence the solutions of his problems must be 
sought in methods other than the appeal to 
reason. Nostalgia for the vanished world of 
the nineteenth century may be the explanation 
of the present revival of Henry James. His 
novels depict with great accuracy and consum- 
mate art the pre-eminence of enduring moral 
values in the stable society of the period. 

How did we get that way? Whence came 
this revolt against the liberal values so long 
and so highly cherished in the Western world? 
Communism and fascism seemed to appear sud- 
denly as out of the void, scoring triumph after 
triumph. At one time nearly all of Europe was 
dominated by one or the other. World revolu- 
tions, which communism and fascism really 
were, are not improvised, but are the resultant 
of forces long in preparation. In history, as in 
nature, something never comes out of nothing. 
A search for the origins of totalitarianism in- 
volves a restudy of the history of Europe during 
the nineteenth century and a reappraisal of the 
forces and the conflicts that took place during 
that period. 

The liberal historians, prior to 1914 wrote of 
whatever country in whatever period in terms 
of progressive evolution. Even the destruction 
of the Roman Empire by the Barbarian In- 
vasions was treated by them as a step of pro- 
gress, in that the German tribes were, in their 
view, destined to create a new civilization. 
Especially did the liberal historians sound the 
keynote of progress, long and loud, when they 
wrote of nineteenth-century Europe. True, re- 
action sometimes triumphed, but not for long. 


Inevitably the forward march of mankind would 
be resumed to that “far off, divine event toward 
which all creation moves.” Was not the reac- 
tionary Restoration in Europe after 1815 fol- 
lowed by the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848? 
The dictatorial regime of Napoleon III, by the 
democratic Third French Republic? The Con- 
servative ascendancy in Britain during the 
decade, 1895-1905, by a resounding Liberal vic- 
tory? Progress was the law of history, hence it 
might be delayed but not permanently thwarted. 
This was the faith of the liberal historian. 

What became of the reactionaries? It was 
assumed that they tacitly accepted their defeat 
or were converted to liberalism in the next 
generation. This assumption held good only in 
England, not on the Continent. After the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill of 1832 Sir Robert 
Peel, leader of the defeated Tories, openly and 
frankly accepted this great liberal reform. And 
all during the nineteenth century whenever the 
Conservatives were in power they never re- 
pealed important reforms enacted by their op- 
ponents. In fact they become rivals of the 
Liberals in advocating progressive measures. 
It was the Conservatives who enacted the Fac- 
tory Acts, enfranchised the workers, and aided 
in the emancipation of the trade unions. This 
English tradition holds good today. Recently, 
the Conservatives pledged themselves to keep 
on the statute books nearly all of the social and 
economic reforms enacted by the Labor Govern- 
ment. England was a shining example of peace- 
ful, continuous progress, and the liberal his- 
torian sought to explain events elsewhere as 
conforming to a similar pattern. 

But quite different was the story on the Con- 
tinent. All during the nineteenth century, the 
reactionaries in France uncompromisingly re- 
fused to accept whatever liberal regime was es- 
tablished. And they counted among them 
powerful elements in the nation, the church, 
the army, the aristocracy, wealthy capitalists, 
and not a few distinguished intellectuals. The 
great outburst of reaction during the Dreyfus 
Affair revealed the deep-seated, bitter hostility 
of these elements to the democratic Republic. 
The Bismarckian regime in the German Em- 
pire, despite some liberal features, was es- 
sentially a reactionary one. It was set up by 
Bismarck with the express purpose of prevent- 
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ing the establishment of democracy. In the last 
analysis the regime was controlled by the aris- 
tocrats and industrialists, whose hold on the 
government was never relaxed throughout the 
entire life of the Empire. Equally powerful 
were the reactionary elements in the Hapsburg 
monarchy who flouted its semi-liberal regime 
whenever it suited their interests. In Italy the 
liberal parliamentary government was viewed 
with cynical contempt by the conservative ele- 
ments as the prime source of national corrup- 
tion and inefficiency. 

Wherever a liberal regime was established 
on the Continent the reactionary elements 
lurked in the background awaiting their op- 
portunity to destroy it. How and when would 
this opportunity come? The triumph of lib- 
eralism had come as a result of the combination 
of the middle and working classes, who had 
risen in revolt against royal absolutism 
and aristocratic privilege. What if this com- 
bination were to be broken up by a conflict 
between the two classes over the issue of 
socialism? Then the middle class, fearful of 
losing their property, would side with the re- 
actionaries thereby putting the latter in the 
saddle. From revolutionary France came the 
idea of a possible break between these two 
classes. It actually occurred in the “June Days” 
of 1848 when the Paris workers revolted a- 
gainst the Second Republic. What followed 
was the destruction of the Republic and the 
establishment of the dictatorial Second Em- 
pire of Napoleon III supported by the middle 
class and the reactionaries, both fearful of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” A similar 
situation arose a generation later in the Paris 
Commune of 1871 when the workers revolted 
against the incipient Third Republic. Again 
they were suppressed and by the same com- 
bination of middle class and reactionaries. This 
time, fortunately, the Republic was preserved, 
but not without the greatest difficulty. With 
these precedents in mind the reactionaries a- 
waited their next opportunity. 

It came with the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
When the Communists came into power they 
actually established the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Furthermore they dedicated them- 
selves to the destruction of capitalism every- 
where. Fear of expropriation reverberated 


throughout the middle class world when Com- 
munist parties appeared in every land. The 
democratic governments on the Continent 
seemed too weak and too cowardly to stem the 
Communist onset. Suddenly a new movement 
appeared, fascism, which showed itself willing 
and able to fight the Communists. The middle 
class, long the backbone of liberalism, now 
joined hands with the reactionaries in support 
of the fascists. The result—collapse of demo- 
cratic regimes and the establishment of fascist 
dictatorships. After a century of watchful 
waiting the reactionaries on the Continent 
scored a signal triumph. 

Another great error of the liberal historians 
was their misreading of the socialist movement. 
Though rarely sympathetic with its aims they 
treated socialism, if they treated it at all, asa 
progressive movement that whole-heartedly ae- 
cepted the democratic methods of majority rule 
and civil liberties. Socialist parties differed 
from other democratic parties, it was generally 
believed, chiefly in their efforts to apply the 
principle of equality to matters economic. If 
socialism were to come it would come gradually 
and constitutionally, hence it excited little ap- 
prehension. 

Again this was true of England only. The 
Labor party, committed to socialism, has ever 
and always been a stout defender of democratic 
liberties. It is Fabian in method, non-Marxist 
in theory, and constitutional in practice. A 
“revolution by consent” was to establish social- 
ism gradually and by parliamentary means, 
with full consideration for the rights of persons 
and of property. The Labor party is of the com- 
mittee room, not of the barricade, hence it op- 
poses violence, dictatorship, and confiscation. 
When it nationalizes an industry, full—some- 
times over-full—compensation is paid to the 
owners. Historically the Labor party is the 
successor of the Liberal party, as the latter 
was the successor of the Whig party. It is 
therefore an intimate and integral part of the 
English way of political life, and dedicated to 
its preservation, not to its destruction. 

On the Continent, however, socialism took 
an entirely different course. As the liberal his- 
torians failed to estimate the real power of 
the reactionaries, so they failed to understand 
the real drive of Continental socialism. Unlike 
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that in England socialism on the Continent was 
dominated by Marxist ideology, which preached 
class war, world revolution, and the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.”” Marxism was the very 
negation of liberalism and had scant respect for 
democratic methods. Outstanding liberals like 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill became 
targets for Marx’s severest criticism and ridi- 
cule. An internal contradiction arose within 
the socialist movement when Social Democratic 
parties made their appearance. Though 
Marxist in theory these socialist parties were 
organized as parliamentary groups committed 
to constitutional methods. But the spirit of 
Marx denied any compromise with revolu- 
tionary action. As a consequence splits were 
constantly taking place within the ranks of 
the Social Democrats, all on the issue of Marxist 
tactics. Syndicalism, a rival of socialism for 
working class support, became a _ powerful 
movement in France, Italy, and Spain. It pro- 
claimed a policy of open and uncompromising 
class war, the very core of Marxism, in opposi- 
tion to the political methods of parliamentary 
socialism. All this took place prior to 1914, 
yet it now seems plain that were a Marxist 
party to get control of a great state the Conti- 
nental socialist movement would soon gravitate 
toward it. 

Precisely this took place when the Com- 
munists, all one hundred per cent Marxists, 
came into power in Russia. There now existed 
a powerful Marxist state to which socialists 
could look for leadership and support. What 
followed was no surprise. Rifts took place with- 
in the Socialist parties, and millions of workers 
went over en masse to the Communists. No- 
where has this shift been more striking than in 
France and in Italy, where the once powerful 
Socialist parties have been withering away. 
In their places are now Communist parties, 
Supported by immense numbers of voters, who 
boast of being the only representatives of the 
working class. Revolutionary, not constitu- 


tional, socialism gained a signal triumph on the 
Continent. 

The reactionary and revolutionary forces 
that have played so fateful a part in the Age of 
Uncertainty did not develop in a vacuum. Dur- 
ing the twentieth century great changes were 
taking place in the life of the world that 


created serious problems in every land. The 
new Industrial Revolution brought about the 
consolidation of capital and of labor, and ex- 
acerbated the conflict between them. A mili- 
tant spirit of nationalism arose among subject 
peoples who were now determined to free them- 
selves by any and all means. Imperialism, dis- 
credited in the nineteenth century, experienced 
a great revival, and rival colonial empires 
clashed in many parts of the world. However 
grave these problems, they were not beyond the 
power of democracy to solve them by peaceful 
means, as the example of England fully attests. 
On the Continent where the traditions of de- 
mocracy were weak, peaceful methods were 
precluded by the intransigent attitude of the 
reactionaries and revolutionaries. Their power 
and influence grew as the problems became 
more insistent and more grave. 

All the uncertainties of the twentieth century 
have now culminated in the world menace of 
Soviet Russia. With Das Kapital in one hand 
and the sword in the other it is driven on 
by a spirit of political fanaticism to convert 
the world to communism. Never will Soviet 
Russia give up totalitarian dictatorship, with- 
out which it would cease to exist. Never will it 
give up world revolution, without which it 
would have no reason for existence. Soviet 
Russia is always poised for attack, but no one 
knows where, when, or how the blow will fall. 
All efforts on the part of democracies to come 
to an understanding with the Kremlin regard- 
ing the problems in various parts of the world 
have proved fruitless. Communism seeks to 
create problems, not to solve them. 

What has thus far prevented Soviet Russia 
from launching the dreaded third world war? 
Fear of America, and only of America. The 
emergence from isolation of the great trans- 
Atlantic democracy was an event of world 
significance. Like a knight in shining armor 
America suddenly appeared as the champion 
of democracy everywhere. This new role would 
have astonished Calvin Coolidge no less than 
George Washington. And Coolidge is only a 
generation in the past. For the first time in 
all its history America has a military alliance, 
in the North Atlantic pact, with European 
nations in time of peace; has stationed armies 
in Europe indefinitely ; has sent fleets to guard 
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the Mediterranean; and, most surprising of 
all, has adopted conscription in time of peace. 
Isolationism is a thing of the past, and the 
few remaining isolationists are merely voices 
moaning in an abandoned wilderness. No 
longer does America wait for Lusitanias to be 
sunk or for Pear! Harbors to be attacked. Soon 
it will be fully armed and prepared to meet any 
emergency by creating “situations of strength” 
on all continents. To nations menaced by Soviet 
aggression America appears as the protecting 
shadow of a great rock of power in a fearful, 
distracted world. Promptly and willingly has 
it given immense aid not only to friends and 
allies, but also to the former enemies, Germany 
and Japan. In the long run it may well be to 
America’s interest to give so generously of her 
substance. 

In this Age of Uncertainty there is one cer- 
tainty, the will and power of America to stay 
the hand of the Kremlin. This was dramati- 
cally shown in the Korean crisis. Future his- 
torians may record June 27, 1950 as the “finest 
hour” in the long struggle to establish world 
peace. On that day the United Nations, almost 
moribund as a result of Russian vetoes, was 
suddenly galvanized into life. It passed the 
now famous resolution calling upon all its mem- 
bers to give military aid to South Korea in 
defending itself against aggression by North 
Korea, aided and abetted by Soviet Russia. 
This resolution would have become another 
“scrap of paper” had it not been for President 
Truman’s decision to put all of America’s mili- 
tary power in back of it, a decision which may 
well earn for him an enduring place in world 
history. The boldness, the determination, and 
the readiness of America to resist aggression 
resulted in the rapid creation of a United 
Nations’ army of which the American forces 
constituted the backbone. An _ international 
force, under the authority and direction of a 
world organization was fighting an aggressor 
nation. Never before had such an event taken 
place. The shade of Woodrow Wilson won a 
victory denied to him on earth. 

The great issue of world peace is now met in 
an obscure corner of Asia, Korea. Should the 
Communists experience a decisive defeat it 
will have at least one result, a universal con- 
viction that a future aggressor will be con- 


fronted by an even more determined United 
Nations and by an even more powerful Amer. 
ica. The principle of collective security will have 
won its first definite victory. The ways of 
Communists are often inscrutable but it is a 
fair surmise that Soviet Russia will not risk 
a world war as long as Stalin is alive. Unlike 
Hitler, Stalin is cool, shrewd, and old, there- 
fore not the man to take a gambler’s chance to 
win everything at one throw. He prefers the 
safer method of world revolution on the install- 
ment plan, whereby the local Communists seize 
power in one country after another, a method 
thus far that has proved highly successful. 
When Stalin passes away his successor, if he 
has any, may be bolder and younger, and feel 
the urge to launch a third world war. By then 
the non-Communist nations, if they persist in 
their present course, will have consolidated 
and become immensely strong. And the grow- 
ing discontent of the satellite nations may cause 
divisions amnog the Communists. 

Perhaps Stalin, like all the other European 
dictators in modern times, will have no suc- 
cessor. Then the “monolithic” party-state, so 
cunningly and so ruthlessly constructed, may be 
torn asunder in the welter of internecine strife 
caused by would-be dictators, each ambitious 
to succeed Stalin. Consolidation of Western 
power, disaffection in the satellite states, and 
civil war in Russia may result in the foundering 
of the Soviet dictatorship. With the passing of 
the world menace of Soviet Russia will pass 
the Age of Uncertainty, and a new period of 
history will begin with a powerful world organ- 
ization, the United Nations, to guarantee peace 
among nations. What is now needed most is 
time, patience, and armament. 


FROM THE BOUND FILES 


“Problems of democracy courses have not 
been altogether satisfactory, however, because 
the average community wants its pupils to deal 
with the problems of other cities and to get 
their examples of defective social policies from 
places not too near the home town.”—Ronald 
V. Sires (The Social Studies, Feb., 1935) 
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The Two-Party System— 


Nineteenth Century Views 


JOSEPHINE KING 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


The ideological and operational nature of 
our two-party system has piqued the curiosity 
of students of government for more than a half 
century, and has elicited a considerable body of 
literature.' This paper does not undertake to 
examine the present and potential efficiency of 
that system but to scrutinize its emergence 
and growth as a subject meriting study in 
American schools and universities. 

The activation of the principles funda- 
mentally associated with bi-party politics? has 
produced a singular, and for more than one 
hundred years, integral institution of Ameri- 
can government. Of the many functions per- 
formed by the individual party—the unifying, 
the moderating, the governing, etc..—none can 
eclipse the contribution of the two-party system 
in preserving our democracy and constitution- 
alism. The competition of responsible and 
respected parties incorporates the essence of 
majority rule and minority rights. The partici- 
pation in national affairs of a competent oppo- 
sition party is a cornerstone of constitution- 
alism, defined by Professor Friedrich as 
effective and regularized restraint upon gov- 
ernmental action. 

These facts were not uniformly and widely 
comprehended in our early history. A knowl- 
edge of the machinery and techniques of bi- 
party rivalry, foreshadowed by Jefferson and 
others in the Federalist period, was a demon- 
strated part of the political equipment of states- 
men and party leaders in the 1840’s. The two- 
party system was institutionalized and pro- 
jected into the inner mechanism of government 
during this same period.* But the average citi- 
zen was not apprised of the implications of 
that system. When and how were the activities 
of parties related to the governmental complex 
as a whole and a general appreciation of the 
system achieved? One approach in searching 
for an answer to this question is to examine 
possible sources from which the citizen of the 


nineteenth century might acquire a knowledge 
concerning government. It may be assumed 
that the classroom and the text-book were 
among the first sources of political information 
to which the future voter was subjected. 

We may net assume, because of our long 
familiarity with political parties that students 
of the nineteenth century were similarly ex- 
posed to a knowledge of that institution. The 
investigative scholar who could desert his 
classical studies long enough to make the 
literary acquaintance of Jefferson, Fisher 
Ames, Madison, Calhoun and other statesmen 
could acquire some comprehension of the 
thecretical bases of our party system. A sub- 
scription to Niles Weekly Register in the early 
part of the century or to many newspapers 
and periodicals especially following the Civil 
War would place at the disposal of the general 
reader a wealth of information describing the 
intricate machinery of politics as conducted by 
the parties. All this was, however, strictly 
extra-curricular, beyond the pale of the class- 
recom and text-book. 

This omission may be partially explained 
by the fact that the study of government as a 
separate and distinct discipline is compara- 
tively new. The general consideration of so 
recent a development as American institutions 
had to be justified by the nineteenth century 
educational system before a particular species 
of institution such as the party merited atten- 
tion. Consequently, an investigation into the 
study of party requires an examination of 
texts in History, Civil Government, Civics and 
the Constitution. What was the student of the 
nineteenth century able to learn, from the liter- 
ature specifically written or selected for his use, 
of political parties? 

There is little evidence to indicate that the 
lower schools or indeed the universities of the 
early nineteenth century instructed their stu- 
dents in the general subject of practical 
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politics.» In the 1830’s, however, an upsurge 
of interest in political history was manifested 
and from this time forward, the number of 
text-books examining at least the structural 
aspects of government increased. The unortho- 
dox tactics of the new Democratic party pro- 
vided the initial jolt. Secondly, the omnipresent 
slavery question and its consequences for the 
Union forced an analysis of the nature of 
federalism. The frequency of _ secessionist 
threats aroused doubts in men’s minds: were 
the Constitution and the political foundation 
of the nation as steadfast and secure as Ameri- 
cans had assumed them to be? 

Disturbance of accepted values and patterns 
of political behavior occasioned a widespread 
study of the Constitution. Pre-Civil war text 
authors were primarily concerned with estab- 
lishing the infallibility of the charter of 
government. As far as one can judge from the 
texts preferred by teachers of Social Studies, 
an adequate understanding of government was 
to be acquired simply by a thorough study of 
the Constitution. The pre-war era of political 
education may be designated as the Constitu- 
tional Period. Following the conflict, teaching 
and text-writing on government remained 
fairly static. In the 1880’s, a renewed interest 
and a greater diversity of subject matter 
emerged. By the close of the century, Professor 
Lowell had inaugurated the study of political 
parties at Harvard, and Jesse Macy and Henry 
J. Ford were preparing significant texts on the 
same subject.® 

ANALYSES OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The method most commonly adopted by 
authors of early books on government was a 
citation of constitutional clauses followed by 
a compendious or exhaustive discussion of 
their meaning.*? Although some of the pre-war 
works defended the central government against 
State rights claims,* the obvious intent of most 
authors was a general exposition of the Con- 
stitution. A few texts incorporated a broader 
analysis of governmental principles and prob- 
lems. The pre-war period of political text- 
writing was predominantly but not exclusively 
restricted to clause-by-clause constitutional 
commentaries which did not investigate the 
subject of parties. 

OBSERVATIONS ON PARTIES IN GENERAL TEXTS 

One of the earliest general studies of govern- 


ment which recognized the importance of polit. 
ical parties was Samuel G. Goodrich’s The 
Young American (1842).'° “Political parties,” 
remarked the author, “have existed in all free 
governments. They spring from the different 
views which persons take of great questions 
affecting the public interest.”'' Goodrich did 
not focus upon a two-party system, but did 
discuss party conflicts in the context of 
Federalists and Republicans, Whigs and Demo- 
crats.!* 

It was not until after the Civil War that the 
institution of party was subjected to more exact 
scrutiny by text writers. William O. Bateman 
in his Political and Constitutional Law of the 
United States of America (1876) noted that 
these organizations were “essential to the 
permanence of our political system. I mean 
those two great parties . . . the champions of 
UNION on one hand, and of LIBERTY on the 
other.’”** Bateman telescoped the party theory 
expounded at length by John Adams, Jefferson 
and Madison, that opposing political organiza- 
tions arose from a basic divergence in human 
nature. 

_A work more completely dependent than the 
earlier texts upon party activities for its sub- 
ject matter was Alexander Johnston’s History 
of American Politics (1879). Johnston dated 
the origin of American parties in the period 
of the second Congress, and found the chief 
difference between the parties a question of 
loose versus strict construction of the Consti- 
tution. Johnston alluded to administration and 
opposition party policies but did not advance 
to the concept of the two-party system." 

A much clearer insight into the nature of 
bi-party politics was contributed by Daniel G. 
Thompson in Politics in a Democracy (1893). 
In a period signalized by the long and but 
briefly interrupted ascendancy of one party 
(the Republican), Thompson noted the “great 
advantage to the public weal of a vigorous and 
effective opposition of at least two parties to 
hold each other in check. . . . It is the party 
rioting in the luxury of power and not in fear 
of competitors, that is filled with corruption 
and dangerous to the welfare of the com- 
munity.” The vital role of constitutional oppo- 
sition, a fundamental prerequisite for a sut- 
cessfully operating two-party system, was 
directly related by Thompson to responsible 
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government. The author also recognized that 
each major party whether it be in control of 
the administration or in the minority must 
evolve its philosophy toward the contemporary 
and perennial problems of government. 

Thompson’s work was directed to a general 
audience. At the close of the century, another 
group of texts designed for use in primary and 
secondary schools appeared. On the whole they 
did not advance much beyond the civics writing 
of the pre-war period.'’® Of particular interest 
is Samuel E. Forman’s First Lessons in Civics 
(1898) in which the author treated party as an 
arm of government. The importance of parties 
in the election process was emphasized.'* 
Regardless of what elective office a citizen 
might seek, “he must secure his election 
through a party.’'* Party served as a determi- 
nant of government policy and a conductor for 
political opinion. Through such texts as 
Forman’s, parties in relation to their electoral 
function were finally but briefly brought to the 
young student’s attention.’® The universities 
and colleges of the nineteenth century could 
claim a somewhat better record than the lower 
schools in advancing the study of our party 
system. 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF POLITICAL SCIENTISTS AND 
HISTORIANS TO THE EARLY STUDY OF PARTY 

One of the earliest scholars in the United 
States to recognize the significance of political 
parties was the German-born Francis Lieber, 
Professor of History and Political Economy 
at South Carolina College, and after 1857, an 
eminent member of the faculty of Columbia 
College. In his two most important works, 
Manual of Political Ethics (1838-39), and On 
Civil Liberty and Self-Government (1853), 
Lieber considered parties chiefly in their rela- 
tionship to freedom and responsible govern- 
ment.”° 

In Lieber’s opinion, neither a free state nor 
civil liberty could exist without the operation of 
genuine political parties. And within the party 
system, the agent which bore the chief respon- 
sibility was the “well organized and fully pro- 
tected opposition,” a force which constituted 
a “protecting fence” and a “creative power.””! 
The co-existence of liberty and order was im- 
possible in the absence of a lawful opposition 
party.*? In presenting a theory of party as a 
bulwark of civil liberty, Lieber made an orig- 


inal contribution to pre-Civil War thought. It 
is true that early statesmen and theorists 
realized the vital link between democracy and 
the functioning of political parties, but for 
the academic world, Lieber’s analysis consti- 
tuted a pioneering step. 

Almost a half century intervened between the 
publication of Lieber’s Manual and the begin- 
ning of systematic writing on government by 
educators in American colleges. One of the 
earlier works was contributed by Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, president of Yale and teacher 
of History, Government, and International 
Law.** In his Political Science published in 
1878, Woolsey did not emphasize the role of 
the opposition as had Lieber, but encouraged 
political independence.** By this he meant not 
the formation of a third party (against which 
he specifically cautioned) but the presence of 
of a body of voters who, by shifting sides intel- 
ligently, could keep both parties “within the 
bounds of right measures.’’*® 

Regularity of party membership rather than 
independence was the primary concern of 
Woodrow Wilson in his early work, Congres- 
sional Government (1885). He considered 
parties in their practical relationship to the 
legislative process. The heart of the problem in 
Wilson’s opinion was the lack of party respon- 
sibility. Without accountability and cohesive- 
ness, the essential correlation between execu- 
tive policy determination and _legislative 
enactment was dissipated. Political parties 
were the necessary instrumentality for over- 
coming the separation of powers. They could 
not perform this function in the absence of 
disciplined responsibility. Wilson considered 
the parties in Congress factious and inchoate, 
incapable of “intelligent planning and super- 
intendence of policy.” In this state, it was 
remarkable that a two-party system could sur- 
vive. Wilson was one of the first teachers to 
focus attention on the advantages of requiring 
legislators to adhere to the program of their 
party, and to stand or fall on its merits.** 

Only three years following the publication 
of Congressional Government appeared a work 
which Wilson acclaimed as a “standard author- 
ity on our institutions.” James Bryce’s The 
American Commonwealth (1888) portrayed the 
complex panorama of American life as it 
unfolded before the eyes of a distinguished 
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British historian and traveler. Of particular 
significance was Part III devoted to “The 
Party System.”** Bryce examined the under- 
lying causes of the two-party system in the 
United States,** the ideologies of the parties, 
the tenacity of the “machine,” the manipula- 
tions and procedures of caucuses and conven- 
tions.” The many-faceted influence of party 
upon the conduct of government was for the 
first time chronicled in its important dimen- 
sions. Bryce probed practices and attitudes 
which had penetrated the political conscious- 
ness of the nation. Although the Commonwealth 
cannot be accredited to an American author or 
teacher in the field of government, this work of 
an eminent foreign observer made a notable 
contribution, through its wide use and instantly 
recognized merit, toward promoting the study 
of political parties. 

What may well be judged the greatest indi- 
vidual contribution of the nineties to the litera- 
ture on political parties was made by Anson 
D. Morse, Professor of History and Political 
Science at Amherst College. In a series of 
articles*® Morse analyzed the party politics of 
specific periods, the ideology of individual 
parties and the responsibilities of these insti- 
tutions in our political system. The party, 
stated Morse, “educates and organizes public 
opinion, and it administers the government.” 
He emphasized more explicitly than any of his 
predecessors the integral connection between 
party and public opinion. 

“Party is by far the most important of the 
agencies through which the crude first 
thoughts and blind first feelings of the 
people are transformed into the rational 
thinking and feeling which is _ public 
opinion.””** 

“Party stands closer to the state than any 
other factor of the political system. It is the 
first to interpret, and the first to give expres- 
sion to the will of the state. And when that 
will is once made manifest party super- 
intends its execution.’’** 

Morse did not write of a two-party system as 
such, but the acceptance of that system was 
integral to his analysis. He understood the 
exact role of the opposition and outlined its 
tasks.** He ascribed great importance in the 
operation of the party system to the principle 
of alternation in power.** He referred fre- 


quently to the qualities necessary to maintain a 
party great, viable and fit to govern. Much of 
the later literature on party was heavily in- 
debted to Morse. 

Such works as Henry J. Ford’s The Rise and 
Growth of American Politics and Jesse Macy’s 
Party Organization and Machinery fall just 
beyond the turn of the century but they may be 
cited here as superior to any work of early 
political scientists and historians, with the ex. 
ception of Morse, in the field of party polities, 
Like Lieber, Macy appreciated the indispensa- 
bility of a loyal opposition.** Like Wilson, he 
perceived the necessity for party responsi- 
bility.** Both Macy and Morse were forerunners 
of modern party theorists rather than typical 
products of the nineteenth century academic 
world. 


On the whole, the early literature of govern- 
ment reflects to a disproportionately small 
degree the popular acceptance of the party 
institution in the life of the nation. Statesmen- 
theorists of the early nineteenth century and 
newspapers and journals especially after the 
Civil War perceived more clearly the practical 
and philosophical foundations of parties in gen- 
eral and the two-party system in particular. 
Early text-writers and teachers approached the 
study of government from a narrow constitu- 
tional viewpoint. From this matrix, a more gen- 
eral survey of the problems of government 
emerged. 

The early texts ignored the conventions of 
the Constitution despite the fact that by the 
1840’s, the party—one of the most important 
of these conventions—had become an obvious 
instrumentality of government, and the two- 
party system was an established pattern in our 
political life. One finds a “cultural lag” of a 
half century between the practical acceptance 
of parties and the appearance of this institu- 
tion as a subject of study in formal education. 

Men like Lieber, Wilson and Morse, who 
were primarily scholars and educators rather 
than text authors were not content with 4 
superficial description of these organizations 
which had attained such currency in American 
political life. At least to a portion of university 
students, therefore, the practices and vagaries 
of government were related to the realities of 
party conflict. The new school of political 
scientists awakened the interest of educators in 
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the party system and produced through its own 
efforts and that of its students, a more compre- 
hensive literature investigating the history and 
behavior of this extra-constitutional institution. 
It was not until the twentieth century that the 
study of political parties achieved a more uni- 
yersally accepted if subsidiary place in the 
teaching of government. 


1 For a recent addition to that literature, see “Toward 
a3 More Responsible Two-Party System,” American 
Political Science Review, XLIV (September, 1950). 


2The attributes and mechanism of a Two-party 
system derivable from the practical and theoretical 
evolution of the concept underlying that system are: 
(1) the active participation of two major parties, each 
able to secure control of the national administration; 
(2) inter-party acceptance of a common code of values 
embracing the basic form of government and the funda- 
mental purposes of the state; (3) intra-party compro- 
mise of the economic and sectional interests and pres- 
sure groups within its ranks; (4) national organization 
and representation of each major party; (5) sponsor- 
ship by the major parties of alternative programs so 
that the electorate is confronted with a clear choice; 
(6) rotation or alternation in power—neither major 
party to occupy a permanent position of domination; 
(7) constitutional opposition embodied in the practiced 
ability of the defeated major party to stand ready 
as alternate government and to challenge, lawfully 
and astutely, the policies of the administration. 


3The distribution of committee assignments in 
Congress and the composition of election boards are two 
examples of this institutionalization. In appointing or 
electing the committees of Congress, it has been the 
practice of each House since the early use of standing 
committees to provide both majority and minority 
party representation. The first formal recognition of 
this convention occurred in the Senate on December 
14, 1846. See Congressional Globe, 29 C., 2S., (1846- 
47), p. 30. One of the earliest laws prescribing the 
composition of election boards, the New York act of 
May 26, 1841, stipulated that at least two parties be 
represented on each district board. Laws of New York, 
1841, chap. 301, sec. 4. Other states adopted similar 
requirements following the Civil War. 


‘For bibliographies of early texts in the field of 
government consult Rolla Tryon, The Social Sciences as 
School Subjects (New York, 1935), Division III, and 
Agnew Roorbach, The Development of the Social 
Studies in American Education before 1861 (Philadel- 
phia, 1937), chap. vii and Appendix C. 
5M. Ostrogorski in his Democracy and the Organiza- 
tion of Political Parties (New York, 1902), II, 234, noted 
that recent progress in the pursuit of “political and 
historical studies” was evident in the “sphere of higher 
education,” but in the lower schools “a pupil has but 
little chance of learning how his country is gov- 
erned. .. .” 

SJesse Macy, Party Organization and Machinery 
(New York, 1904). Henry J. Ford, The Rise and 
Growth of American Politics (New York, 1900). Macy 
was Professor of Political Science at Grinnell College; 
Ford was a newspaper editor and later Professor of 
Politics at Princeton. 

‘The most famous of the constitutional treatises, 
Justice Joseph Story’s Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (1833) and Justice James 
Kent’s Commentaries on American Law (1826-30) 


ignored political parties. An examination of ten of the 
most popular constitutional texts before the Civil War 
discloses this same omission. 


8 James Bayard’s A Brief Exposition of the Con- 
stitution of the United States (1833) presenting the 
nationalist viewpoint may be contrasted with Abel 
Upshur’s A Brief Enquiry into the True Nature and 
Character of our Federal Government (1840) which 
opposed a strong central government. Some of the 
constitutional treatises approached their subject from 
a jurisprudential viewpoint, examining court cases in 
juxtaposition to relevant constitutional clauses. Prob- 
ably the most famous example of this type of text 
was Thomas Cooley’s The General Principles of Consti- 
tutional Law in the United States of America (1880). 


®See William Sullivan’s The Political Class Book 
(1832); Nathaniel Chipman’s Principles of Govern- 
ment (1833) which elaborated the author’s views in 
his early Principles of Government (1793); J. B. 
Shurtleff’s The Governmental Instructor (1845). Both 
Shurtleff’s and Sullivan’s texts were popular. 

10 Goodrich devoted one chapter of three pages to 
parties. 

11 (4th ed.; New York, 1844), p. 239. 

12 Andrew W. Young’s The Citizen’s Manual of 
Government and Law (1853) was, like Goodrich’s work, 
widely used in the schools. His emphasis was upon the 
history of parties. In his Theory of Politics (1853), the 
historian, Richard Hildreth noted simply that parties 
were employed to nominate and elect government 
officials. 

13p. 239. Bateman commented that at least two 
parties were necessary in our political system to repre- 
sent “a diversity of individuals” and “a common prin- 
ciple of humanity,”or self-government as opposed to 
social government. (p. 241). 

Another general text taking cognizance of parties 
was John C. Hurd’s The Theory of Our National 
Existence (1881) in which the author wrote of the 
contest between the Ins and the Outs. Hurd also noted 
some relationship between political parties and the 
functioning of democratic government. Simon Sterne’s 
Constitutional History and Political Development of 
the United States (1882) forecast a dim future for the 
major parties of his day. His chief objection was the 
lack of issues to differentiate Republicans from Demo- 
crats. Sterne recognized an essential component of the 
two-party concept—that the opposing parties must 
— a clear choice to the electorate on matters of 
policy. 

14 Both B. A. Hinsdale, The American Government 
(rev. ed., 1895) and C. G. Tiedeman, The Unwritten 
Constitution of the United States (1890) noted, as had 
Johnston, the early origins of two parties but offered 
no explanation of why two major forces have custom- 
arily — the conduct of the nation’s politics. 

p. 39. 

16 Two examples of the late group of texts are found 
in Anne Dawes’s How We Are Governed (1885), and 
Charles F. Dole’s The American Citizen (1892). Dole 
groped for an answer to “why there should be two 
parties only” and concluded that the method of 
election provided a possible explanation. “. . . since 
it requires a majority of votes to secure the govern- 
ment, a small national party cannot permanently 
accomplish much, except by getting the balance of 
on and thus influencing the larger parties.” (p. 
17 Other authors of the late nineteenth century who 
examined the party machine and the election process 
were John Fiske, Civil Government in the United States 
(1890), and Worthington C. Ford, The American Citi- 
zen’s Manual (1896). 

18 p. 179. 

19 The Report of the Committee on Secondary Educa- 
tion published by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion (Washington. 1893) noted that the study of Civil 
Government was undertaken in not more than one- 
sixth of the grammar schools and that “very few 
teachers seem to be familiar with the subject.” Never- 
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theless, the Committee concluded that “we do not 
feel justified in recommending more time for the sub- 
ject than is now employed by the best schools.” (pp. 
179f). A very different attitude was adopted by edu- 
cators less than two decades later. In the New England 
History Teachers’ Association’s An Outline for the 
Study of American Civil Government (New York, 
1910), one chapter deals exclusively with parties and 
recommends that these institutions be studied not only 
from the historical point of view but also as to “The 
uses of and necessity for political parties.” (p. 160). 

20In the Manual of Political Ethics (Boston, 1838- 
39), II, 416f, Lieber distinguished between “passing” 
parties (factions) and “historical” parties which 
evolved a “system and doctrine” with roots “in the 
practical life of the nation.” Historical parties were 
intimately associated with the “steady development of 
substantial liberty,” whereas passing parties reduced 
the political life to a struggle of Ins and Outs. 

21 On Civil Liberty and Self Government (Philadel- 
phia, 1853), I, 163f. 

22 Manual of Political Ethics, Il, 434. 

23 Woolsey was responsible for the new edition of 
Lieber’s Manual which appeared in 1875. 

24 Woolsey’s views should be considered in the light 
of contemporary criticism directed against the Republi- 
can party by the press and by reformers such as Carl 
Schurz. See The Nation, March 21, 1872, p. 180; 
March 28, 1872, p. 196; October 23, 1884, pp. 347f; 
November 6, 1884, p. 392; New York Times, June 7 
and 21, 1884; Harper’s Weekly, March 13, 1880, p. 162; 
Carl Schurz, Speeches, Correspondence and Political 
Papers (New York, 1913), II, 55f, 64f; III, 163, 236; 
IV, 261, and James Russell Lowell, Political Hssays 
(Boston, 1888), pp. 315ff. 

25 Political Science (or the State Theoretically and 
Practically Considered) (New York, 1878), II, 548. 

26 Wilson’s contemporary, W. W. Willoughby, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Johns Hopkins University, 
advanced an opposite view of party responsibility. In 


An Examination of the Nature of the State (New 
York, 1896), Willoughby observed that strict party 
discipline rendered possible tyranny by the majority 
and led to the “crushing out of individuality and to 
the suppression of liberty of opinion. . . .” (p. 414), 
27In his review of the Commonwealth, Wilson com- 
mended Part III as the author’s “crowning achieve- 
ment.” See Political Science Quarterly, IV (March, 
1889), 153-69. Bryce stated that he undertook the 
analysis of American party politics because “. . . I 
know of no author who has set himself to describe im- 
partially the actual daily working of that part of the 
vast and intricate eae! machinery which lies out- 
side the Constitution. . . The American Common- 
wealth (2nd ed.; London, "1889), I, 637. For a con- 
temporary commentary on Bryce’s “Party System” 
see the article of Professor Robert C. Brooks, “American 
Parties and Politics, 1888 and 1938,” in Bryce’s Amer- 
ican Commonwealth (New York, 1939), pp. 48-79. 

28 The American Commonwealth, II, 17ff. 

29In even greater detail, M. Ostrogorski, op. cit., 
II, 658ff, scrutinized the party machine and concluded 
that to prevent usurpation of power by the bosses, 
permanent parties should be abolished and only ad 
hoc parties created to advance single issues and specific 
causes. 

30 These articles first appeared in periodicals, but 
were later consolidated into Parties and Party Leaders 
(Boston, 1923). 

31“The Place of Party in the Political System,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, If (November, 1891), 306. 

32 Tbid., p. 308. 

33“The Natural History of Party,” Parties and 
Party Leaders, pp. 38-41. 

34 “Causes and Consequences of the Party Revolution 
of 1800,” ibid., pp. 120f. 

35 Party Organization and Machinery, pp. x, 9; chap. 
Xviii. 

36 Tbid., p. 21. 


No Salesman Needed 


THEODORE A. DISTLER 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


“Our American Competitive Enterprise 
System sells itself when it is understood.” This 
statement is obviously true when the qualifica- 
tion, “when it is understood,” is overcome. In 
any discussion of our competitive economy the 
honest scholar is immediately confronted with 
many problems. A teacher would betray his 
professional prerogatives if he glossed over or 
ignored the fact that many problems do exist 
and that these problems are serious ones which 
should be remedied as quickly as possible. It 
must be remembered, however, that it is equally 
unethical and unprofessional to emphasize the 
troublesome aspects of our economy at the 
expense of the beneficent aspects which are, in 
reality, far greater in quality and quantity. 

One must approach the subject of economics 
with an unbiased viewpoint in which senti- 


mentality or emotionalism in no way prevent an 
honest examination of the facts. It is true that 
sociological implications can never be com- 
pletely divorced from the subject; however 
they must be considered in a study in their 
proper perspective in order that they do not 
alter or pervert the facts. 

The American Competitive Enterprise 
System has justified itself. This fact can be 
proved on any basis of comparison which 
utilizes accepted modes of measurement. The 
record of the American Competitive Enterprise 
System speaks for itself. With less than 1/15 
of the world’s resources, and less than 1/15 
of the world’s population, we have outproduced 
the rest of the world. The people of America 
have a higher standard of living than do those 
of any other country in the world. In America 
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there are more schools, more hospitals, more 
parks, more bathtubs, telephones, and cars. 
Americans have these things partially because 
of our climate and resources. But European 
Russia has a comparable climate and more 
resources. Our standard of living may be par- 
tially the result of our democratic government, 
but England and other countries enjoy the 
same type of government. It is partially the 
result of better business management, but pre- 
war Germany had that. It is partly the result 
of our labor unions, but these were established 
earlier and more securely in many Western 
European countries. 

What else can be deduced from this survey, 
then, but that the competitive element of our 
system of enterprise is responsible for our 
superior living standard and our economic 
status as a nation? The facts illustrate and 
substantiate the record, and this record can- 
not be refuted. Facts show that, in spite of 
serious economic problems, we have fewer and 
less severe problems than any other nation in 
the world. 

It is essential to our welfare as individuals 
and as a nation that these facts be carried to 
the people, that the people be encouraged to 
examine the record to see and understand for 
themselves where their future security lies. 

To bring about a recognition of the basic char- 
acteristics of our economy is the objective of a 
Pennsylvania organization called ACES, Amer- 
icans for the Competitive Enterprise System. 
This organization is a non-profit, non-political 
citizens’ government which was established in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of educating 
millions of Americans in recognizing the 
superiority of the American competitive system 
over any form of collectivism, including Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Socialism. ACES 
stresses dynamic alternatives to collectivist 
proposals, fitting these alternatives within the 
framework of the enterprise system. ACES is 
not an action group. It fronts for no faction, 
neither endorses nor opposes any political 
party or candidate, neither lobbies nor attempts 
to influence legislation. 

ACES conducts a four-point system. First, it 
operates a Speakers’ Bureau of more than 150 
trained volunteers. Experienced speakers, 
equipped to talk on any aspect of our American 
competitive system and its advantages over any 


form of collectivism, are sent to speak without 
charge to all kinds of groups throughout 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Portable visual aid 
charts, attractively colored, are used to illus- 
trate graphically the speakers’ points. 

Second, one of the most important activities 
in which ACES engages is a program for pub- 
lic, parochial, and private schools to inform 
students and teachers about the operation of 
our competitive system and of the benefits of 
our American economy as a whole. 

The program for students is a three-day 
activity which includes instruction on two days 
and a company tour on the third day. Polls 
reveal shocking misconceptions among students 
about the operation of American industry, the 
role of stockholders, and the average rate of 
profit from the sales dollar. To meet this prob- 
lem—bridging the gap between the world of 
business and the schoolroom—ACES sends one 
of its speakers into the classroom to speak to 
students on general aspects of our economic 
system. Following the speaker’s presentation, 
an educational film is shown. The next day, 
the students in small groups tour a selected 
plant, bank, or store where they are addressed 
by management and encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. This tour is followed, on the third day, 
by a visit to the classroom by a representative 
of the particular plant, bank, or store. Using 
simplified operating reports and “pie charts” 
for demonstration, this representative of man- 
agement explains the development of his com- 
pany, indicates how much it pays out in wages 
compared to the amount dispersed in dividends. 

ACES also conducts two-day Discussion 
Seminars for schoo] teachers designed to pro- 
vide them with information that may be passed 
on to the students. Fifteen teachers attend each 
of these seminars. By means of simplified 
corporate operating statements, educational 
films and other visual aids, by direct explana- 
tion, teachers are shown how the American 
economic system operates, its problems and 
its advantages. The teachers also visit a plant, 
store, or bank where they can examine a busi- 
ness in operation and can question the manage- 
ment on its business practices. 

Third, ACES sponsors a program of em- 
ployee economic education built around a dis- 
cussion film shown in the plants. This means 
encourages employees to understand basic 
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economic concepts of our American business 
system. 


Fourth, ACES distributes literature designed 
for employees and students as well as citizens 
generally throughout the United States. It is 
estimated that this literature has been read by 
more than one million people in forty-five states. 


ACES is financed entirely by voluntary tax- 
deductible contributions. It has expanded 
rapidly since its conception in 1949. Stemming 
from an original organization in Philadelphia, 


ACES now has chapters in Pittsburgh, Harris. 
burg, and Lancaster. Other chapters now being 
organized will bring ACES to every section 
of Pennsylvania. Its program is, likewise, being 
extended to neighboring states. 

It is important that the American Competi- 
tive System is explained, not “sold,” by an 
honest and thorough examination of the facts. 
The facts are readily available. If these facts 
are understood, no salesman will be needed, for 
our American System sells itself. ACES’ job 
is to make it understood. 


Mark Twain and Education 


RoBertT H. BLACK 


Public Schools, Hartford, Connecticut 


Last Friday, November 30,' we observed 
the birthday of one of America’s best-loved 
writers, Mark Twain. Hardly another Amer- 
ican author, during his lifetime, won such 
world-wide recognition: the great men and 
institutions of many nations delighted to pay 
tribute to him; his friends were myriad. Indeed 
the wealth of our great nation is, to a very 
large degree, determined by leaders such as 
Mark Twain. He dug his roots deeply into 
American soil; and, as a result of his sturdy 
growth, we in America today lead a richer and 
fuller life. Twain and others like him have 
passed down to us a collection of historical, 
ethnographic, and literary facts which allow us 
to examine life in its true linear perspective; 
these facts are the Americana, which we, as 
educators, must perpetuate in our schools. 

How can we more effectively keep the name 
of Mark Twain and the principles which he 
represents in the minds of our young people 
than by naming one of the city’s new schools 
in his honor? It is particularly fitting that we 
should do this; for Mark Twain, though one of 
America’s greatest humorists, was also an 


educational philosopher with remarkable in- 
sight. True, he had only a few months of formal 
schooling and almost no acquaintance with the 
“moderns” who were revising the educational 
theories of his youth; but his common sense and 
observation led him to many liberal conclusions 


regarding education. These, as a part of the 
Americana which we are perpetuating in our 
modern schools, I should like to share with you 
very briefly this afternoon. 

So constant was his concern with educational 
problems that he commented on them in almost 
every volume he wrote. The basic principles of 
his system of education, however, can be found 
in such representative selections of his writing 
as The Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court, Pudd’nhead Wilson, What Is Man? The 
American Claimant, Following the Equator, 
his Letters, and his official biography by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 

Mark Twain’s boundless faith in the power 
of education inspired him to write in the 
Connecticut Yankee, “My land, the power of 
training! of influence! of education! It can 
bring a body to believe anything.” And how 
modern is Mark Twain in his concept of educa- 
tion as he writes in Pudd’nhead Wilson, “when 
we set about accounting for a Napoleon or a 
Shakespeare or a Raphael or a Wagner or an 
Edison or any other extraordinary person, we 
understand that the measure of his talent will 
not explain the whole result, nor even the 
largest part of it; no, it is the atmosphere in 
which the talent was cradled that explains; it 
is the training that it received while it grew. 
the nurture it got from reading, study, example, 
the encouragement it gathered from self- 
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recognition and recognition from the outside 
at each stage of its development. When we 
know all these details, then we know why the 
man was ready when his opportunity came.” 

At times Mark Twain became somewhat 
pessimistic with what he called “the damned 
human race.” However, never relinquishing 
the hope that education would raise man to 
higher levels, he wrote, “Inestimably valuable 
is training, influence, education, in right direc- 
tions—training one’s self-approbation to elevate 
its ideals. Training is potent. Training toward 
higher and higher and ever higher ideals is 
worth any man’s thought, and labor, and dili- 
gence.” Mark Twain’s definition of training is 
broad and is completely in accord with a 
twentieth-century psychologist’s definition: 
“Study, instruction, lectures, sermons? That 
is part of it—but not a large part. I mean all 
the outside influences. There are a million of 
them. From the cradle to the grave, during all 
his working hours, the human being is under 
training. In the very first rank of his trainers 
stands association. It is his human environment 
which influences his mind and his feelings, 
furnishes him ideals, and sets him on his road, 
and keeps him in it. If he leaves that road, he 
will find himself shunned by the people whom 
he most loves and esteems and whose approval 
he most values. He is a chameleon; by the law 
of his nature he takes the color of his place of 
resort. The influences about him create his 
preferences, his aversions, his politics, his 
tastes, his morals, his religion. He creates more 
of these things for himself. He thinks he does, 
but that is because he has not examined into 
the matter.” 

Twain’s faith in training did not extend to 
approval of the formal] education then offered 
in the schools, and certainly not to the methods 
then in vogue with the schoolmasters. He 
deplored the undue emphasis placed on “the 
artificial culture of books, which adorns but 
doesn’t really educate.”” He was before Dewey 
in urging that the students be made partners 
in the educational enterprise. He urged that the 
teachers should eschew dry rules, explain the 
nature and significance of the facts as they are 
studied, and help the students to learn, so far 
as possible, by doing. 

For example, “history,” he reminded the 


schoolmasters, “requires a world of time and 
bitter hard work when your ‘education’ is no 
further advanced than the cat’s; when you are 
merely stuffing yourself with a mixed-up mess 
of empty names and random incidents and 
elusive dates which no one teaches you how to 
interpret and which, interpreted, pay you not 
a farthing’s value for your waste of time.” 
History was one of his own favorite studies. 
He invented a method of teaching English 
history to his children—by driving a row of 
pegs into the lawn, each peg representing an 
English king, and each foot of space between 
the pegs representing one year of his reign. 
By this method, supplemented with absurd 
drawings of the kings, and with tales of their 
times, history took on glamour and life. One 
of the reasons why he over-estimated the rela- 
tive value among his works of The Prince and 
the Pauper was its service in making history 
real to children. When this book was dramatized 
and presented on the stage of various children’s 
theatres, quite in tone with the modern philos- 
ophy of education, he wrote, “The children’s 
theatre is the only teacher of morals and con- 
duct and high ideals that never bores the pupil, 
but always leaves him sorry when the lesson 
is over.” 

He deplored the tendency to direct all edu- 
cation toward the professions, when it was 
self-evident that not all students being edu- 
cated could be received into professional ranks. 
“At home,” he declared, during his world tour, 
“I once made a speech deploring the injuries 
inflicted by the high school in making handi- 
crafts distasteful to boys who would have been 
willing to make a living at trades and agri- 
culture if they had but had the good luck to 
stop with common school. But I made no 
converts.” 

Twain dwelt in an age of remarkable scien- 
tific and mechanical advancement; he was 
himself vastly interested in these fields and in 
his books foretold, not only the use of finger- 
prints to identify criminals, but the develop- 
ment of television as well. Also Twain was 
among the first users of the telephone and 
typewriter. He lost a fortune in promoting the 
development of a linotype machine, and he 
himself patented a number of inventions. He 
felt that science progressed because enough 
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of his fellowmen believed “that a new idea 
can have value.” 

In conclusion, we find that Mark Twain was 
an educational philosopher whose theories still 
remain current. In stressing the values of an 
education, he emphasized the important role 
of environment. Likewise, in place of the 
“stuffing” and “rote-memory” methods of the 
schoolmasters of his day, he advocated learn- 
ing by associations, learning by doing, learning 
for pleasurable motives rather than for fear 
of punishment, and learning for a practical 
adjustment to a changing world rather than 
merely plodding through a traditional curric- 
ulum. Indeed Mark Twain’s philosophy of edu- 
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7. History of the United States 

a. Selected bibliographies in standard works 

Channing, Edward, A History of the United 
States (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932-36). 6 vols. 

Hart, Albert B., editor, The American Nation 
Series (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1904-1908). 28 vols. 


Johnson, Allen, editor, The Chronicles of 
America (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1919). 50 vols. 

Johnson, Allen, editor, The Dictionary of 
American Biography, published under the 
auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943-1944). 22 vols. 

Morison, Samuel E., and Commager, Henry 
S., The Growth of the American Republic 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950). See bibliography, pp. 741-787. 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., and Fox, Dixon R., 


Editor’s Note: This is the fourth and final part in 
the series of articles. 


cation is more suited to our day and age than 
it was to his. He was a true “pioneer thinker.” 

Mark Twain! This was a name which Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens chose for himself. What 
dynamic syllables they are! He chose them from 
his river experience; a leadman’s call, signify- 
ing two fathoms or twelve feet. The name had 
a richness about it. He said: “It was always a 
pleasant sound for a pilot to hear on a dark 
night; it meant safe water.” Such being the 
case, could we christen our new ship of learning 
with a name more appropriate than Mark 
Twain? 


1 Editor’s Note: A speech delivered December 2, 1951, 
to the Mark Twain Library and Memorial Commission, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


editors, A History of American Life (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927- 
1931). 12 vols. 

Stephenson, Wendell Holmes, and Coulter, 
E. Merton, editors, A History of the South 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948-__ +). 

Five of the proposed ten volumes have 
been published. Excellent for references 
on Southern history. 

b. Guides to materials in archives 

Andrews, Charles M., Guide to the Materials 
for American History to 1783 in the Public 
Record Office of Great Britain (Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Institute, 1912-1914). Vol. 
I. The State Papers. Vol. II. Departmental 
and Miscellaneous Papers. 

Andrews, Charles M., and Davenport, Fran- 
ces G., Guide to the Manuscript Materials 
for the History of the United States in the 
British Museum, in Minor London Ar- 
chives and in the Libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge (Washington: Carnegie Insti- 
tution, 1908). 
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Bell, Herbert C., and Parker, David W., 
Guide to the British West Indian Archive 
Materials in London and in the Islands for 
the History of the United States (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institute, 1926). 

Bolton, Herbert E., Guide to the Materials for 
the United States in the Principal Archives 
of Mexico (Washington: Carnegie Insti- 
tute, 1913). 

Guide to the Records in the National Ar- 
chives. With a foreword by Wayne C. 
Grover (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948). 

Leland, Waldo G., Guide to Materials for 
American History in the Libraries and 
Archives of Paris (Washington: Carnegie 
Institute, 1932). 2 vols. 

Parker, David W., Guide to the Materials 
for United States History in Canadian 
Archives (Washington: Carnegie Institute, 
1913). 

Paullin, Charles O., and Paxson, Frederic L., 
Guide to the Materials in London Archives 
for the History of the United States Since 
1783 (Washington: Carnegie Institute, 


1914). 
c. Miscellaneous guides 
Beers, Henry Putney, Bibliographies in 


American History: Guide to Materials for 
Research (New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1938). 

Bradford, T. L., Bibliographer’s Manual of 
American History. Edited and revised by 
S. V. Henkels (Philadelphia: S. V. Henkels 
& Co., 1907-1910). 5 vols. 

Channing, Edward, Hart, Albert B., and 
Turner, Frederick J., Guide to the Study 
and Reading of American History (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1912). A new edition is to 
appear in 1952. 

Coulter, E. Merton, Travels in the Confed- 
erate States (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1948). An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of travel accounts describing condi- 
tions within the Confederacy. 

Griffin, Grace C., compiler, Writings on 
American History 1906-1930. A bibliogra- 
phy of books on United States and Cana- 
dian History published during the years 
1906-1930, with some memoranda on other 
portions of America (New York: 1908-10; 


Washington, 1911-13; New Haven, 1914- 
19; Washington, 1921-33). 

Griffin, Grace C., compiler, Annual Writings 
on American History. First published sep- 
arately but now as a Report of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. Includes arti- 
cles in journals as well as books, also 
foreign publications on American history. 

Griffin, Grace C., compiler, A Guide to Man- 
uscripts relating to American history in 
British depositories reproduced for the 
Division of Manuscripts of the Library of 
Congress. (Washington: Library of Con- 
gress, 1946). 

Larned, J. N., editor, The Literature of 
American History. American Library 
Association annotated guide (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902). 

kh , Supplement for 1900 and 1901, 
edited by Philip P. Wells (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902). 

res Beene , Supplement for 1902 and 1903, 
edited by Philip P. Wells, in American 
Library Association’s Annotated Titles of 
Books on English and American History, 
May, 1903, 12 pp.; November, 1903, 10 pp.; 
March, 1904, 13 pp.; October, 1904, 9 pp. 
Boston. 

, Supplement for 1904, edited by 
Philip P. Wells, in American Library As- 
sociation’s Booklist, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 40- 
59, February, 1906. 

McLaughlin, Andrew C., Writings on Amer- 
ican History, 1903 (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution, 1905). 

Mugridge, Donald H., Compiler. American 
History and Civilization. A List of Guides 
and Annotated or Selective Bibliographies. 
Prepared by Reference Department, Li- 
brary of Congress (Washington: Library 
of Congress, 1950). 

Ragatz, Lowell J., A List of Books and Arti- 
cles on Colonial History and Overseas Ex- 
pansion Published in the United States 
1900-1930 (Ann Arbor: Edwards Broth- 
ers, Inc., 1939). 

Spielman, William Carl, Introduction to the 
Sources of American History (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1951). Gives an overall 
picture of the sources of American history. 

d. Economic History of the United States 
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Bining, Arthur C., The Rise of American 
Economic Life. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1949). Bibliography, pp. 673- 
706. 

Dorfman, Joseph, The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1946- Vols. See bibli- 
ographies Vol, I: i-xxxi; Vol II: i-xxvi; 
Vol. III: vii-lviii. 

Edwards, Everett Eugene, A Bibliography 
of the History of Agriculture (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1930). 

Edwards, Everett Eugene, References on 
Agricultural History as a Field for Re- 
search (Washington: Department of Agri- 
culture, 1937). 

Edwards, Everett Eugene, References on 
American Colonial Agriculture (Washing- 
ton: Department of Agriculture, 1938). 

Edwards, Everett Eugene, References on 
Agriculture in the Life of the Nation 
(Washington: Department of Agriculture, 
1939). 

Edwards, Everett Eugene, Selected Refer- 
ences on the History of Agriculture in the 
United States (Washington: Department 
of Agriculture, 1939). 

Faulkner, Harold U., American Economic 
History (Sixth edition. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949). Bibliography, pp. 727- 
786. 

Larson, Henrietta M., Guide to Business 
History. Materials for the study of Amer- 
ican business history and suggestions for 
their use (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948). 

Shannon, Fred A., America’s Economic 
Growth (Third rev. edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1951). Bibliography, 
pp. 882-915, 

e. Diplomatic History of the United States 
(International Relations.) 

Aufricht, Hans, Guide to League of Nations 
Publications. A Bibliographical Survey of 
the Work of the League 1920-1947 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951). 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg, and Griffin, Grace 
Gardner, Guide to the Diplomatic History 
of the United States (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1935). 

Langer, William M., and Armstrong, Hamil- 


ton F., Foreign Affairs Bibliography. 4 
selected and annotated list of books op 
international relations 1919-1932. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1933). 

United Nations Publications 1945-1948 (Lake 
Success: Department of Public Informa. 
tion, 1949). 

The United States and Postwar Europe: 4 
Bibliographical Examination of Thought 
Expressed in American Publications dur- 
ing 1948. Prepared by the Reference De 
partment, European Affairs Division, 
Library of Congress. (Washington: Goyv- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948). 

The United States and Postwar Europe: a 
Bibliographical Examination of Thought 
Expressed in American Publications dur- 
ing 1949. Prepared by the Reference De- 
partment, European Affairs Division, 
Library of Congress, 1949). 

f. History of the West 

Billington, Ray Allen. Westward Expansion. 
A history of the American Frontier. With 
the collaboration of James Blaine Hedges 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949). See pp. 757-834 for an excellent 
bibliography on western history. 

Dondore, Dorothy Anne, The Prairie and the 
Making of Middle America (Cedar Rapids: 
The Torch Press, 1926). See bibliograph- 
ical notes, pp. 435-451. 

Edwards, Everett Eugene, References on the 
Significance of the Frontier in American 
History (Washington: Department of 
Agriculture, 1935). 

Rader, Jesse Lee, South of Forty, from the 
Mississippi to the Rio Grande. A bibliog- 
raphy (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947). 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, and Merk, Fred- 
erick, List of References on the History of 
the West (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938). 

Winther, Oscar O., The Trans-Mississippi 
West: a Guide to Its Periodical Literature 
1811-1938 (Bloomington: University of 
Indiana Press, 1942). Contains 3500 ref- 
erences from 60 periodicals. 

g. History of the American Negro 

Franklin, John Hope, Slavery to Freedom; 
a History of American Negroes. (New 
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York: A. A. Knopf, 1947). Has excellent 
reference, pp. 501-622. 

Myrdal, Gunnar, American Dilemma; the 
Negro Problem and Modern Democracy. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944). 
2 vols. Extensive bibliography in Vol. 2, 
pp. 1144-1180. 

Work, Monroe N., Bibliography of the Negro 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1928). 

h. Public Documents 

Note: there is a vast number of public doc- 
uments available to the student of history. 
For their proper use and evaluation, he is 
urged to read Laurence F. Schmeckebier, 
Government Publications and Their Use 
(Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1939). 

Amos, John G., Comprehensive Index to the 
Publication of the United States Govern- 
ment 1881-1893 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1905). 2 vols. 

Brown, Everett S., Manual of Government 
Publication: United States and Foreign 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1950). 

Checklist of United States Public Documents 
1789-1909 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1911). 

Greely, Adolphus W., Public Documents of 
the First Fourteen Congresses 1789-1817 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1900). 

Hirshberg, Herbert S., and Melinat, Carl A., 
Subject Guide to United States Govern- 
ment Publications (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1947). 

Merritt, LeRoy C., The United States As 
Publisher (Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press. 1943). 

Poore, Benjamin P., Descriptive Catalogue of 
Government Publications of the United 
States September 5, 1774-March 4, 1881 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1885). 

United States Superintendent of Documents, 
Catalogue of the Public Documents of 
Congress and of all the Departments of 
Government of the United States for the 
Period March 4, 1893-June 30, 1931 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1896-1934). Vols. 1-20. 

United States Superintendent of Documents, 
Numerical Lists and Schedule of Volumes 
of the Reports and Documents of the 73d 
Congress, 1st and 2nd Sessions of the 
Senate 1933-1934 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1934). 

United States Superintendent of Documents, 
Monthly Catalogue of United States Public 
Documents 1895-1934 (Washington Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1934). 

It should also be noted that all departments 
of the federal government maintain their 
own lists of documents and publications. 
In addition, the students might consult 
the documents published by state and local 
governments. 

8. Chronologies and dictionaries 

Adams, James T., editor, Dictionary of Amer- 
ican History (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1940). 5 vols. 

Brower, Ebenezer C., Historic Notebook, 
with an appendix on battles (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1891). 

Deford, Miriam Allen, Who Was When? As- 
certains who were contemporaries of any 
celebrated person from 500 B.C. to 1938 
A.D. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1940). 

Dictionary of Dates in Everyman’s Library 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1940). 

Harbottle, Thomas B., Dictionary of Battles 
from the Earliest Date to the Present Time 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1905). 

Hart, R. J., Chronos, a Handbook of Com- 
parative Chronology: chronological notes 
in history, art, and literature, 8000 B.C.- 
1700 A.D. (Second revised edition. Lon- 
don: G. Bell & Sons, 1921). 

Hassall, Arthur, European History Chrono- 
logically Arranged 476-1920 (New Edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920). 

Haydn, Joseph T., Dictionary of Dates and 
Universal Information Relating to All Na- 
tions and Ages (25th edition. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1911). 

Jameson, John Franklin, Dictionary of 
United States History. Alphabetical, 
chronological, statistical, from the earliest 
explorations to the present time (Revised 
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edition. Philadelphia: McKinley Publish- 
ing Company, 1931). 

Keller, Helen Rex, The Dictionary of Dates 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934). 2 
vols. 

Kull, Irving S., and Nell M., A Short Chron- 
ology of American History 1492-1950 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1952). 

Langer, William N., An Encyclopaedia of 
World History, ancient, medieval, and 
modern, chronologically arranged. A re- 
vised and modernized version of Ploetz’s 
“Epitome” (Revised edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1948). 

Larned, Joseph N., New Larned History of 
Ready Reference: the actual words of the 
world’s best historians, biographers, and 
specialists—completely revised, enlarged 
and brought up to date by D. E. Smith, 
editor-in-chief, Charles Seymour, A. H. 
Shearer, D. C. Knowlton, associate editors 
(Springfield, Mass.: Nichols, 1928). 12 
vols. 

Little, Charles E., Cyclopedia of Classified 
Dates (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1905). 

Little, Charles E., Historical Lights: 6000 
Quotations from Standard Histories and 
Biographies (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1892). 


Morison, M., Time Tables of Modern History 


A.D. 400-1870 (Westminster: 
stable & Co., Ltd., 1908). : 

Nichol, John, Tables of European History, 
Literature, Science, Art—A.D. 209-1909; 
and of American History, Literature and 
Art (5th revised edition. Glasgow: J. 
Maclehose & Sons, 1909). 

Putnam, George Palmer, Putnam’s Handbook 
of Universal History (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1927). 

Has chronological tables, in parallel col- 
umns, giving a record of more noteworthy 
events. 


A. Con- 


Putnam, George Palmer, and Putnam, George 
Haven, Dictionary of Events: a Handbook 
of Universal History, with chronological 
tables of events in parallel columns (New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1936). 


Ma) 


— 


Steinberg, Sigfrid H., Historical Tables, with 
a foreword by G. P. Gooch. A tabular 
chronology of world history (London: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939). 

E. Genealogical Tables 

Cambridge Modern History (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934). Vol. 13, pp, 
1-205. 

George, Hereford Brook, Genealogical Tables 
Illustrative of Modern History (5th revised 
and enlarged edition. Oxford: The Claren. 
don Press, 1916). 

F. Historical Terms 

Howells, Ivar, and Edwards, T. J., A Hand- 
book of Historical Terms (London: Philip 
Allan, 1931). 

G. Historical Fiction 

Baker, Ernest A., A Guide to Historical 
Fiction (London: George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1914). 

Butterfield, Herbert, The Historical Novel 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1924). 
Logasa, Hannah, Historical Fiction (Phila- 

delphia: The McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951). An excellent guide. 
H. Historical Periodicals 

Agricultural History, issued by the Agricul 
tural History Society. Founded in 1927. 
Washington, D. C..Quarterly. 

The American Historical Review, published 
for the American Historical Association. 
Founded in 1895. New York: The Mac 
millan Company. Quarterly. 

Antiquity. A review of archaeology. Founded 
in March, 1927. The Wharf, Newbury, 
Berks., England. Quarterly. 

The Canadian Historical Review, published 
by the Canadian Historical Association. 
Founded in 1920. Toronto. Quarterly. 

The Catholic Historical Review. For the study 
of church history in the United States. 
Founded in 1915. Washington, Catholic 
University of America. Quarterly. 

Church History. Published by the Americal 
Society of Church History. Founded in 
1932. Hartford, Connecticut. Quarterly. 

The Classical Journal. A Magazine Interpret 
ing to the Thoughtful Teacher and the 
Public the Significance of. Ancient Classi- 
cal Civilization in Its Relation to Modern 
Life. Published by the Classical Associa- 
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tion of the Middle West and South with 
the cooperation of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England, the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific States, and the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States. 
Founded in 1934. Eight issues (October 
to May). Menasha, Wisconsin. ~ 

Classical Philology. A journal devoted to 
research in the languages, literature, his- 
tory, and life. Founded in 1906. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. Quarterly. 

Current History. A monthly magazine 
devoted to world affairs. Founded in 1914. 
Events Publishing Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Monthly. 

The English Historical Review. London. 
Founded in 1896. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Company. Quarterly. 

The Far Eastern Quarterly. Published for 
the Far Eastern Association. Founded in 
1941. Ithaca, Cornell University Press. 

The Hispanic American Historical Review. 
Founded in 1918. Durham, North Carolina. 
Quarterly. (Publication suspended 1923-25 
inclusive). 

The Historian. A journal of history, issued 
semiannually by Phi Alpha Theta, national 
honorary society in history. Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Historische Zeitschrift. Leading German his- 
torical journal. Leipzig. Founded in 1859. 
Quarterly, 1859-1876; bimonthly since 
1877. 

History. The Journal of the Historical Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1906. London, George 
Philip & Son, Ltd. Quarterly. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histor- 
ical and Political Science. Founded in 1883. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University 
Press. Quarterly. 

The Journal of Central European Affairs. 
Founded in 1941. Boulder, Colorado. 
Quarterly. 

The Journal of Economic History, published 
for the Economic History Association. 
Founded in 1941. New York, New York 
University. Semiannually. 

The Journal of Modern History. Founded in 
1929. Chicago, University of Chicago. 
Quarterly. 

The Journal of Negro History. Published by 


the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. Founded in 1916. Wash- 
nigton, D. C. Quarterly. 

The Journal of Southern History, published 
by the Southern Historical Association. 
Founded in 1936. Lexington, University of 
Kentucky Press. Quarterly. 

Military Affairs. Published by the American 
Military Institute. Founded in 1936. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Quarterly. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
Published by the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. Founded in 1914. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Quarterly. 

The New England Quarterly. A historical 
review of New England life and letters. 
Published by the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts. Brunswick, Maine. 

Pacific Affairs, published by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Founded in 1925. New 
York. Quarterly. 

The Pacific Historical Review. Published by 
the Pacific Coast branch of the American 
Historical Association. Founded in 1932. 
Berkeley, California. Quarterly. 

The Political Science Quarterly. Edited for 
the Academy of Political Science by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. Founded in 1880. New York, 
Columbia University Press. 

Revue Historique. Leading French historical 
journal. Founded in 1876. Bimonthly since 
1877. 

The Russian Review. A review of Russian 
history, politics, economics, and literature. 
Founded in 1912. London, T. Nelson & 
Sons. Quarterly. 

The Slavonic and East European Review. 
Published for a committee of American 
scholars. Menasha, Wisconsin, G. Banta 
Publishing Company. Founded in 1922. 

Number of issues per year has varied. 

Social Education. Official Journal of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, in 
collaboration with the American Historical 
Association. Founded in 1936. Published 
monthly, from October to May. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Social Studies, formerly known as The 
Historical Outlook. Founded in 1909. Phila- 
delphia, The McKinley Publishing Com- 
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pany. Monthly, from October to May. 

The South Atlantic Quarterly. Founded in 
1902 by the 9019 Scholarship Society of 
Trinity College. Duke University Press, 
Durham, North Carolina, 

The Southwest Review. Founded in 1924. 
Published by the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, Dallas. Quarterly. 

The Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 
Founded in 1897. Austin, Texas State His- 
torical Association. 

Speculum. A journal of mediaeval studies 
published by the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. Founded in 1925. Quarterly. 

The Virginia Cavalcade, Published by the 
Virginia State Library. Founded in 1951. 
Quarterly. 

The Virginia Quarterly Review. A national 
journal of literature and_ discussion. 
Founded in 1925. Charlottesville, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

The William and Mary Quarterly. Published 
by the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture. First series, July, 1892-April, 
1919; second series, January, 1921-October, 
1943; third series, January, 1944- 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Yale Review. A national quarterly. 
Founded in 1892. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


I. Guides to Periodical Literature 


J. Historical Societies 


In addition to the above periodicals, the 
student will find many other historical 
journals published by state and local his. 
torical associations. 


Internatjonal Index to Periodical Literature, 
1907-1949 (New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany) 11 vols. 

Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, 1890-1899 (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1944). 2 vols. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1802- 
1906 (New York: P. Smith, 1938). 6 vols, 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
1900-1951 (New York: H. W. Wilson Con- 
pany, 1905-1951). 17 vols. 

Graves, Eileen C., and Ulrich, Carolyn F.,, 
editors, Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory. A 
classified guide to a selected list of current 
periodicals, foreign and domestic (Sixth 
edition. New York: R. R. Bowker Co. 
1951). 


Griffin, Appleton C., Bibliography of Amer- 

_tcan Historical Societies of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada 
(Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1907). 


The ‘Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BOoopIsH 
Dobbins Vocational Technical School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


During the past several years there has been 
an increasing emphasis on the teaching of 
economics. Under the impetus of the Committee 
for Economic Development (CED), there came 
into existence, in 1948, The Joint Council on 
Economic Education—“‘A non-profit, educa- 
tional organization created to help school 
systems improve the quality of social and eco- 
nomic education through curriculum research, 
workshops, seminars, in-service training pro- 
grams and the preparation of materials for 
teachers and students.” 

In view of this emphasis on economic educa- 
tion and in view of the large number of work- 


shops on economics planned for this summer. 
in which teachers might wish to enroll, we 
decided to devote this issue of “The Teachers’ 
Page” to the work of the Joint Council as it 
relates to the subject of teaching economics. We 
wrote to the Joint Council and submitted the 
following questions: 
What is the goal, aim, or functions of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education? 
What is the Council’s views regarding what 
economics should be taught? 
a. on the secondary school level 
b. on the college level 
How could the high schools include more 
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economics in the curriculum? What other 

subjects might be supplanted? 

Is there a need for greater emphasis on 

teaching economics? 

What special training should persons teach- 

ing economics have? 

What fundamentals in economics should the 

average non-college trained citizens have? 

Should economics in the secondary schools 

be taught as “straight economics” or should 

it be integrated with other subjects like 
history or problems of democracy? 

What new ways or techniques of teaching 

economics on the secondary level have been 

developed ? 

What functions could regional and local coun- 

cils on economic education perform? 

The pages that follo., written by Mr. Albert 
I. Prince, Public Relations Consultant for the 
Joint Council, do not answer all the questions, 
but they present the reasons and purposes 
behind the movement for increased emphasis 
on economic education. 

Nearly 2,000 American school teachers will 
attend workshops this summer in an attack 
upon economic illiteracy. They will bring back 
to their classrooms in the fall subject matter 
on the American economy, its strengths, weak- 
nesses, and present-day challenges. The 28 
workshops, mostly on university campuses, 
will be held in 19 states and the territory of 
Hawaii. Average length of a workshop is three 
weeks. During that period teachers hear lec- 
tures on economic subjects by experts in their 
field, discuss problems with the speakers and 
then are assisted by curriculum experts in 
planning a classroom presentation that will be 
meaningful to their pupils. Here are some of 
the subjects considered by teachers at a typical 
workship: What Are the Achievements and 
Potentialities of Our Economy? How Does a 
Free Enterprise Economy Function? What Are 
Its Energizing and Controlling Forces? What 
Economic Problems Does Mobilization Impose? 
How Can We Deal with Current Inflationary 
Pressures? What Are the Problems of Agri- 
culture? What Is Our Farm Price Support 
Policy? What Are the Problems of Labor- 
Management Relations? What Are the Problems 
of Social Security and Social Welfare? What 
Is America’s Role in World Trade? 


Professor G. Derwood Baker, chairman of 
the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
declares that ‘“‘economic illiteracy is the one 
great threat which, if left unchallenged, would 
surely destroy our economic system and the 
free society that has been erected around it.” 
The program of the Joint Council and the re- 
gional and state councils affiliated with it is. 
indeed, a challenge to the school teachers of 
the United States to accept economic education 
as a major responsibility and to give more than 
meagre attention to economic institutions, 
problems and issues. 

There is abundant proof, says Dr. Baker, 
that students do not understand the economic 
problems that surround them. They do not 
have firmly held convictions at odds with 
the American system but they are in a state of 
marked confusion, with a serious lack of infor- 
mation. It is Professor Baker’s opinion that 
most teachers are not prepared to conduct 
classroom discussion of economic problems 
even though at heart they are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the American Way. 

Recently the Brookings Institution joined 
those deploring the asserted lack of economic 
knowledge on the part of most Americans. The 
Joint Council believes its Summary Report re- 
veals a successful attempt on the part of many 
teachers to overcome this handicap. 

Economic education cannot be entrusted to 
pressure groups, Baker insists, and the Joint 
Council is striving both to challenge schools to 
undertake this task and to aid them in doing it. 

Organized effort to prepare teachers, espe- 
cially those assigned to teen-agers, to deal 
effectively, in their classrooms, with economic 
problems, has developed in 16 states since the 
formation of the Joint Council. More than 
2,400 teachers from 44 states and the Territory 
of Hawaii have attended workshop centers. 

Thousands of other teachers have been aided, 
through local, regional and state Council pro- 
grams in bringing the study of practical eco- 
nomic problems into the curriculum. 

This program of bringing economic education 
to the schools of the nation had its start in the 
summer of 1948 at New York University. A 
workshop was organized under Professor Baker 
of the School of Education faculty as director. 
Here it was proved possible, in three weeks, to 
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% give school people, even those with little or no 
economic training, a basic understanding of 


the structure and operation of American 
economy. Teachers were able, upon return to 
school, to conduct class sessions on such sub- 
jects as how to get a job, how to budget income, 
how to use credit, labor-management relations, 
social security, farm price supports, the role 
of profits in our economy, the hazards of infla- 
tion and other problems with which a high 
schoo] student must be familiar if he is to 
become the informed citizen society expects 
from the school. 

The Joint Council was formed in 1949 as a 
non-profit, non-partisan educational organiza- 
tion to aid teachers, throughout the country, 
in developing their interest in and competence 
a to deal with economic problems and issues. 
ro 3 Summer workshops on the campuses of 22 
i colleges and universities have followed the 
general pattern of the 1948 sessions although 
ee subjects considered are varied. These work- 
= shops pay special attention to economic prob- 
i lems of their communities or geographic sec- 

tions. Several councils have sponsored com- 
+ munity meetings and forums on economic 
questions. 

During the intensive workshop program, 
usually lasting three weeks, the structure and 
ee function of the American economy is analysed 
eS and policies and procedures for improving eco- 
Ph nomic education in the public schools are con- 

. sidered. Materials developed in one workshop 
are available to teachers in other areas and the 
Joint Council feels that one of its best services 
} is that of facilitating the exchange of exper- 
' 5 ience and materials. 
. The financial support of the National Joint 
Council program has come from the Committee 
for Economic Development and the Fund for 
Adult Education established by the Ford Foun- 
dation. State and local councils raise their own 
funds. 

From the outset, the Joint Council and the 
| state, regional and local councils that have since 
a been formed, have included in their member- 
* ships not only educators but leaders of business, 
~~ industry, labor and civic groups. Teachers 
m taking economic problems into the classrooms 
i are by no means restricted to the social studies 
groups. While they are the most numerous 


group those attending workshops and serving 
on councils are a good cross section of a high 
schoo] faculty—business education, science, 
mathematics, vocational education, English, ete. 

The Joint Council has close working relation. 
ships with many professional organizations, 
notably the National Association of Secondary 
Schoo] Principals, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, National Counei] 
for the Social Studies, United Business Educa- 
tion Association and the Department of Audio. 
Visual Instruction of the National Education 
Association. 


A major problem encountered by those trying 
to teach economic problems at the high school 
level has been the relative lack of materials, 
The Joint Council has assisted teams of special- 
ists in attacking this problem and has aided 
other councils and the many workshop groups 
in locating or developing such teaching aids. 

Consultants from business, labor, research 
organizations and government have assisted 
teacher groups in understanding as well as in 
preparing teacher materials on phases of the 
American economy. Staffs for workshops, con- 
ferences and seminars include competent econ- 
omists and professional curriculum specialists 
so that topics being prepared for classroom 
presentation are subjected to the checks of 
accuracy and suitability for teaching use. 

Social studies teachers are the largest group 
attending workshops and participating in semi- 
nars and conferences but business education, 
science, mathematics, English, vocational edu- 
cation and even music are represented. 


Economic education is still very new and a 
lot of evaluation is going on with respect to 
the organizing of workshops and determining 
what should be attempted in measures for 
bringing to the classroom what the teacher has 
learned of the materials developed and identi- 
fied. While summer workshops are the most 
popular, they are only one of the means of 
teacher preparation for better economic 
education. 

Seminar and weekend conferences are being 
held throughout the school year, workshoppers, 
in many instances, welcoming the opportunity 
to share their experiences. At such sessions, 
teachers often discuss economic problems, it- 
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formally, with the bankers, union officers, 
industrialists, farmers and government officials 
of their communities. 


List of workshops to be held this summer: 

National—New York University, August 11-29. On 
Campus at the Riverdale Country School, New York 
City. This workshop. will concentrate primarily on 
economic education in teacher education institutions. 

California—Southern California Conference on Eco- 
nomic Education, August 4-22. Sponsored by Pomona 
College and Occidental College. On Campus of Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles. 

San Francisco State College, August 4-22. On Campus 
of Mills College, Oakland. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, June 23-July 11. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, August 4-22. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, June 16-July 25. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Talla- 
hassee, June 16-July 3. 

University of Georgia, Athens, June 10-July 25. 

Hawaii—Honolulu, July 28-August 8. 

Hilo, August 11-15. 

Illinois—Northwestern University, Illinois, June 23- 
July 11. On the Campus of Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, June 11-July 2. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, August 4-22. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, August 4-22. 

University of Mississippi, University, July 21-August 
8. On Campus at Oxford, Mississippi. 

Missouri—Washington University, St. Louis, June 
16-July 3. 

New York—Syracuse University, Syracuse, June 30- 
July 18. 

Ohio University, Athens, June 15-July 3. 

Pennsylvania — Muhlenberg College, 
August 11-22. 

Philadelphia, June 27-July 31. For teachers in the 
Philadelphia schools. 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, July 7-25. 

P — Dakota State College, Brookings, June 16- 

uly 2. 
Tennessee Workshop on Economic Education, Nash- 
ville, June 18-July 9. 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 25-July 8. 
University of Texas, Austin, June 9-27. 

Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, June 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas, June 9-27. 
‘ West Virginia—Marshall College, Huntington, June 

2-13. 


Allentown, 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Teachers of junior high school classes and 
of the intermediate grades will be interested 
in a new series of recordings called “Records 
of Knowledge” relating to American history 
and biography. Employing an entertainment 
technique to impart information, these record- 
ings reproduce familiar music with new words 
—songs about our Presidents, inventors, heroes, 
pioneers, and explorers. The following albums 
are now available from Educational Services, 
1702 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. They 
are priced at $2.50 each, plus 25 cents postage. 
Each album consists of two 10-inch, 78 r.p.m. 
records, non-breakable. 

Sing-A-Song of Presidents, Washington 
through Truman, in four albums. 

Sing-A-Song of Inventors, in two albums. 

Sing-A-Song of Heroes, in two albums. 

Sing-A-Song of Pioneers and Explorers, in two 
albums. 


FILMS 


Communism. 1 reel. Sale. Color or black and 
white. Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 


What is Communism? How does Communism 


threaten us, our values, and our way of life? 

Why has it become such a dangerous force in 

the modern world? Such questions are dealt 

with in this film. 

Ancient Greece. 1 reel. Sound. Color or black 
and white. Sale. Coronet Films. 

Primarily photographed in Greece, the film 
is an authentic document. It offers an ideal 
dramatization of one of the most important 
periods in human history. 

A Lincoln Field Trip. 11 minutes. Black and 
white. Sale. International Film Bureau, Inc., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

The film illustrates how a field trip can be 
used to present a story and how community 
resources can be employed in education. 

The Beginning of History. 46 minutes. Sale or 
rental. International Film Bureau, Inc. 

Film consists of three parts: I. The Stone 
Age; II. The Bronze Age; III. Iron Age Civili- 
zation. Takes as its theme the continuity of 
human life and culture. 

Maps and Their Uses. 10 minutes. Sound. Color, 
and black and white. Sale. Coronet Films, Inc. 
Shows special purpose maps, and their sym- 

bols. A seale of distances, a grid and a legend 
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are described, followed by the uses of contour 

maps. 

The Rising Tide. 30 minutes. Sale or rental. 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue 
of Americas, New York, N. Y. 

Shows how the once poor fishermen of Can- 
ada have now a better standard of living, 
because of the growth of cooperatives. 

New Tools for Learning. 16 mm. 20 minutes. 
Sale. Bell and Howell Co., 7100 McCormick, 
Lincolnwood, IIl. 

Gives a better understanding of the use of 
films and other audio-visual tools in education. 
Geography of the Southwestern States. 1 reel. 

Sound. Color or B & W. Sale. Coronet Films, 

Inc. 

This release offers a fresh look at Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. The 
ideas and geographic concepts are presented 
boldly and memorably. 

In the Guianas. 9 minutes. Lease. Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 43 St., New York 18, 
Reveals the primitive life and activities of 

Negro families living in the back countries of 

the Guianas. 

Mexican Agricultural Program. 20 minutes. 
Color. Service Charge. Association Films, 
Inc. 35 W. 45 St., New York, N. Y. 

Shows American and Mexican scientists 
working with farmers in developing new seed 
strains and in other experimental testing. 
Guatemala, Land of Looms. 30 minutes. Color. 

Sale. Allen-Moore Productions, 213 W. 7 St., 

Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

Story of fabrics, how loomed, historical and 
cultural backgrounds of localities where itin- 
erant buyers acquire them, native marimba 
music. 

Republic of Peru. 10 minutes. Color. Sale. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

The camera travels through the major cities 
of Peru, telling the story of the geography of 
the country and some of its history. 

British Guiana. 10 minutes. Sale. James A. 
Fitzpatrick’s Travel Pictures, 8624 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 

Depicts life in Georgetown and scenes of the 
rice, sugar, and gold mining industries. 
Dutch in Latin America. 10 minutes. Sale or 

rent. Films of the Nations, 62 W. 45 St., New 


York 19, N. Y. 

Includes peoples of Dutch Guiana, their occu- 
pations, folklore, and industries. 

South Africa’s Modern Cities. 10 minutes, 
Color. Black or white. Sale. Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
This is the story of the culture of South 

Africa, with its modern cities and its up-to-date 

planning and architecture. 

Cradle of Religion. 8 minutes. Free loan. Ham- 
ilton Wright Organization, Inc. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Any church, Christian or Jewish. has com- 
plete religious freedom in Egypt. Here is the 
story of religions as they are practiced today. 
Struggle for Oil. 20 minutes. Sale. Rental. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

This presentation of the story of oil is set in 
today’s hotbed of the East,—Iran, which, as the 
world watches breathlessly, holds Britain’s 
main concessions. 

Atomic Alert. 15 minutes. Sale. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, II]. 

Gives an authentic but calm explanation of 
the effects of atomic bomb explosion, and what 
to do in air raids. 

A Day in Congress. 20 minutes. Sale. Academic 
Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 
Documentary activities of a typical day in 

the lives of congressmen. 

The Federal Government. 13 minutes. Color. 
Black & white. Sale. Coronet Films. 

The structure and functions of the federal 
government are presented so clearly that the 
audience is given a greater understanding of 
its government; legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 

John Quincy Adams. 20 minutes. Sale. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 

Shows the sixth president’s boyhood, military 

service, authorship of the Monroe Doctrine. 

John C. Calhoun. 20 minutes. Sale. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 


Tragic career of statesman, advocate of 


states rights, early political career, etc. 
Alexander Hamilton. 20 minutes. Sale. EB 
Films. 
Boy-businessman in West Indies, his part in 
Revolution and the adoption of the Constitution, 
etc. 
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4ndrew Jackson. 20 minutes. Sale. EB Films. 

Boyhood, military career, spoils system, at- 

tack on U. S. Bank, etc. 

Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg. 10 minutes. Sale. 

Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45 St., New 

York, N. Y. 

Recreates historic speech through art and 

narration of speech itself. Hundreds of con- 

temporary engravings and drawings were used. 

Fish is Food. 10 minutes. Sale. Sterling, 316 

W. 57 St., New York 20, N. Y. 

Film tells the story of the almost endless 

resources of our oceans, rivers and lakes. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Advertising: A Force in Modern Living. 35 
frames. Black & white, with (free) guide. 
Key Productions, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., New York 
N. Y. 

Shows the effect of advertising on the con- 
sumer and our economy. 

Backgrounds of Our Freedom Series. Black 
& white. Silent. $3.00 each, set of six for 
$15.00. Each with Teaching Guide. Heritage 
Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63 Drive, Rego Park 
14, N. Y. 

l. Triumph of Parliament: 44 frames. Traces 
the rise of Parliament in England as a 
representative institution from Magna 
Carta to Reform Bill of 1832. 

2 The Causes of the French Revolution: 37 
frames. Analytical study of causes, taking 
each of several causes in turn and develop- 
ing each. 

3. The French Revolution: 47 frames. From the 
the Estates-General of 1789 to the end of 
Reign of Terror, 1794-95, with parallel 
development of (a) popular movements 
and (b) governmental changes. 

4. The Causes of the American Revolution: 44 
frames. Analytical study of causes, taking 
each of several causes in turn and develop- 
ing each. 

1. The American Revolution: 48 frames. From 
1763 to 1783, with parallel development 
of (a) popular movements and (b) gov- 
ernmental changes. 

§. The Anti-Slavery Crusade: 47 frames. After 
an introductory survey of slavery and abo- 
litionism from world beginnings to about 
1800, the filmstrip focuses on the American 
struggle and its culmination in the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. 


Red Tides in the Orient. 53 frames. Black and 
white. Teacher’s Manual. Sale. Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, The New York Times, 
Times Sq., New York 18, N. Y. 

America’s interest in the Far East where 
one out of three people live is outlined; also 
the extent of Communism there. 

Near East Puzzle. 54 frames. Black & white. 
Teacher’s Manual. Sale. The New York 
Times, 

Shows the main conflicting forces at work 
in the Near East. It includes a general survey 
of social and economic problems of an area 
which is on the whole poor and misgoverned. 
Oil Stake in the Cold War. 53 frames. Black & 

white. Teacher’s Manual. The New York 

Times. 

Shows the measures which have been taken 
with the help of the oil companies to raise 
living standards in the Near East countries. 
Facts Fight Fears. 40 frames. Color. Loan. 

Teacher’s Guide. The Natl. Foundation For 

Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 120 Broadway, New 

York 5. N. Y. 

Shows microscopic slides of nerve tissues, 
present methods of treatment for polio victims 
and recovery statistics. 

Century of Progress.—Police. 28 frames. Sale. 
British Information Services. 

Many changes have taken place to improve 
the capacity of the British police to maintain 
law and order. 

The History of the American Negro, 1619-1865. 
150 frames. Sale. Current History Films, 226 
E. 22 St., New York, N. Y. 

This is the story of the dark race and their 
contribution to America. Discusses their fight 
for freedom. 

Our Constitution. 5 filmstrips, series total 225 
frames. Color. Sale $26.50 set, $6.50 each. 
Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio-Visual 
Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 

Titles include: 

Writing the Constitution 

The Legislative Branch 

The Executive Branch 

The Judicial Branch 

The Bill of Rights and other Amendments 

All develop an understanding of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and its effect upon 
the government and people. 
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News and Comment 


R. T. SOLIs-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

The Yale Report on Intellectual Freedom 
defines academic freedom as “the liberty to 
examine, to discuss, and to evaluate phenomena 
in all fields of learning, subject only to the 
generally accepted criteria of conscientious 
scholarship.” 

Yale University in a statement described 
the duty of higher education in the contempo- 
rary world as the presentation of all sides of 


“any issue as impartially and forcefully as pos- 


sible, without being limited to those sides cur- 
rently popular with the trustees and the alumni. 
Colleges and institutions of higher learning 
are being currently made the targets of attacks 
by various pressure groups. The financially in- 
solvent schools are unable to defend themselves. 

Benjamin Fine, in his column, “Education 
in Review” (New York Sunday Times, Febru- 
ary 24, 1952) made a sampling of representa- 
tive colleges whose authorities support the 
Yale Report almost unanimously. These presi- 
dents appreciate the dangers which threaten 
the intellectual independence of the colleges but 
they have greater fear of the consequences if 
the colleges yield to pressure. 

Dr. Saul K. Padover, Dean of the New School 
for Social Research, believes that the Yale 
Report has helped to clear the “intellectual 
atmosphere.” He believes that American col- 
leges must show courage in defending the open 
mind. “. . . The educational front is today the 
most crucial one in the world-wide battle for 
freedom and decency.” 

Dr. John W. Nason, president of Swarthmore 
College, warns against the inherent dangers 
in bowing to pressure groups, and points out 
that in a democracy it is the duty of the citizen 
to question and to criticize. He said, 

“If the schools are to fulfill their function 
they must oppose the censorship of textbooks, 
the futile and disgraceful imposition of 
teachers’ oaths, the submission to the eco- 
nomic and political prejudices of any one 
group.” 


Ma 


PATTERN FOR SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
COORDINATION 

A pattern for school and community coordi- 
nation arose out of the need for greater 
cooperation from citizen groups to maintaiy 
adequate school standards in the face of rising 
costs, 

In December, 1951 (Benjamin Fine: “Edv. 
cation in Review,” New York Sunday Times, 
December 9, 1951) the first all-day Brom 
Borough school-community conference was 
held. Sponsored by the school officials and by 
eighteen leading community organizations, its 
theme was “The School and the Community 
Look at Each Other.” 

The consensus of opinion held that the nr 
sponsibility for good schools belongs jointly 
to the teachers, the citizens, and civic groups. 
A good school results from a good teacher 
parent relationship. New York City now hasa 
staff of twenty-four community coordinators 
whose task it is to bring the school and the 
people of its neighborhood closer together, to 
help parents understand the changing schod 
programs and to get civic organizations to 
work closely with school officials and teachers. 

Four major problems were considered by the 
Conference: 

(1) “What and how are community conditions 
affecting school and after-school activities 
for our youth?” 

The members of the conference mait- 
tain that adequately equipped school plants 
should be utilized by the community after 
school hours under the guidance of com 
petent teachers. In this way socially at 
ceptable outlets may be provided for youth 
and thus help to reduce juvenile delit- 
quency. 

(2) “How should the school administrators 
and community organizations meet the re 
sponsibility to equip school personnel % 
that it can help improve school-community 
relations?” 

Provision for meeting this responsibility 
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can be made in two ways: by creating 
teacher-supervisor training courses which 
would include work in school and com- 
munity activities; and by developing more 
efficient communications between the 
schools and the community. 

“What should be the relationship of the 
public school system and the community 
or neighborhood council? How should the 
council meet its responsibility, not only to 
the school but to the total community?” 

Recommendations were made by the con- 
ference that the schools initiate the estab- 
lishment of school-community councils if 
the community is unable to do so; that the 
Board of Education appoint additional 
effective school-community coordinators 
assigned to these community councils to 
provide professional guidance and conti- 
nuity of program and action. 

“How do we meet the problem of making 
more effective use of community leaders 
so that they take an active part in stimulat- 
ing full community participation for the 
improvement of neighborhood conditions?” 

Potential community leaders should be 
encouraged and motivated to participate 
in solving their local problems. They should 
be helped to develop skills and abilities 
and to make the best use of their talents 
by means of leadership training courses 
set up by the Board of Education. 

School and community relations can be 
further improved by the teachers and citizens 
becoming acquainted personally so that they 
can understand, like and respect one another 
instead of fearing one another. Schoolmen 
object to the destructive effects of “carping 
triticism.”” However, schools cannot function 
as isolated institutions. Citizens have a right 
to a voice in making school policy. 

Dean Ernest O. Melby of New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education suggested that stu- 
dents in teacher-training institutions be pre- 
pared to take an active, practical part in 
community life and to get the “feel” of com- 
munity life. 


An actual example of good school community 
relations, responsible for providing and sup- 
Porting a beautiful new school, is found in 


(4) 


Setauket, Long Island. In 1949 in Setauket a 
committee was formed of people representing 
all organizations and interests. It was called 
the United School Study Committee and decided 
to perform a self-survey of its educational 
needs. The gathering of the facts and the dis- 
cussion of their report proved to be a unifying 
process. 

The townsmen voted to construct a school 
which was also to be a community center. For 
its efficient use the organized citizens were 
assisted by the New York State Citizens Coun- 
cil. Enthusiasm and a sense of partnership 
with the school grew in that community until, 
at the dedication of the school, everybody had 
some part in the two day ceremonies. 


THE MERCER MUSEUM 

Tools used before the machine age are housed 
in the Mercer Museum of the Bucks County 
Historical Society in Doylestown, Pa. The 
Curator of the Museum, John Cummings, has 
described the contents in an article in Pennsyl- 
vania History (January, 1952). 

Dr. Henry Mercer, a prominent archeologist, 
intended to collect the tools used by the settlers 
of Bucks County, then of Pennsylvania and 
finally of mankind. 

Tools used in arts and crafts include those 
used in the woodworking trades. Before the 
terms carpentry and cabinet working existed, 
there were house-wrights, wheel-wrights, ship- 
wrights, ‘“‘joyners,” turners, coopers, coffin 
makers and pump makers. 

The collection also contains tools used in 
obtaining, producing or processing food, both 
as an industry and in the home. Among the 
exhibits are equipment used in agriculture, 
hunting, fishing and trapping, and in domestic 
cookery..-Examples of the last named are orna- 
mental cookie cutters, springerle moulds, and 
fancy baking ware. 

Textiles were another item of importance in 
the life of man before the industrial revolution. 
A part of the collection is devoted to “great 
wheels” for the preparation of woolen yarn, 
jenneys or flaxwheels for the spinning of linen 
and the equipment used in needlework, tailoring 
and laundering. The visitor to the Museum can 
also see the shop and gear of a cobbler and 
hatter. 
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Before railroads were built in our country, 
stage coaches, Conestoga wagons and other 
vehicles were used for transportation. These 
are well represented in this collection as well 
as the crafts of the wagon builder, coach maker, 
harness maker and saddler. 

The tools of the smith, the tinsmith, file 
maker and founder represent the crafts in 
metals. The collection exhibits the apparatus 
employed by the comb maker, the watch or 
clock maker, the broom or basket maker, and 
the chair painter. Attention is also given to 
the equipment and actual operations used in 
ceramics from common clay brick to sgraffito 
ware. 

The professions were not neglected by Dr. 
Mercer. Among the exhibits are the instruments 
of the physician, surgeon, and apothecary, the 
musician, the printer, the painter, the school- 
master and the minister. 

Creature comforts and safety were not over- 
looked in this Museum which houses equipment 
for fire making, lighting, heating equipment, 
stove plates, and fire protection. 

Persons who are able to travel to see the 
contents of the Museum will find many concrete 
illustrations of the means our forefathers had 
at hand for aid in their daily living and how 
they overcame the many difficulties with which 
they had to contend. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


Arline H. Thomas has contributed a scholarly 
article upon the American Eagle in the Winter, 
1952, issue of American Heritage. The bald 
eagle is the living symbol of the liberty and 
independence of our Nation. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the word “bald” 
meant white or streaked with white. The bald 
eagle has a sooty-brown body and a pure white 
head and tail which glisten like silver when the 
bird soars. 

Dr. Thomas traces the history of the attitude 
of various peoples regarding the eagle from the 
first recorded historical account in ancient 
Mesopotamia to the Romans and Syrians and 
the founding fathers. The bird is now scarce 
in the United States but still plentiful in 
Alaska, 

The article is beautifully illustrated with 
photographs of the Bald Eagle from the col- 


lection of the Audubon Society. There are thre 
pages in color showing carved wooden eagles 
gilded wooden and gilded copper eagles, a pic. 
ture of an eagle in the Tavern of Old Sturbridge 
Village, Sturbridge, Massachusetts, and another 
photograph of the eagle on the sign of Richard 
Angell’s Tavern, 1808. The back cover of 
American Heritage is adorned with a colored 
photograph of a bald eagle with the Shield of 
the United States perched on a rocky crag 
overlooking the sea. It is entitled “News from 
Home” and was reproduced through the cour. 
tesy of the Home Insurance Company. 

These pictures, cut out and mounted sep. 
arately would make most attractive bulletin 
board displays and could be used to correlate 
American history with bird clubs or with art 
clubs. 

HIsTORIC MUSIC 

The same issue of American Heritage in 
Editor William G. Tyrell’s department “Seeing 
and Hearing History” contains a very valuable 
column entitled “Historic Music.” 

American music is reproduced in records 
issued by the Folkway Records and Service 
Corporation (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 19). These 
include a re-issue of Ballads of the American 
Revolution and the War of 1812, originally 
made by Victor and long unavailable. 

New Records, Inc. (141 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17) 
expects to release Early American Psalmody 
based upon the Bay Psalm Book of 1640. A 
record of Ballads of Colonial America contains 
six songs from the late seventeenth century. 
Other records which should be useful in illus 
trating American civilization are Catholic 
Mission Music of California, Chamber Music 
of Colonial America and Instrumental Music 
of Colonial America. 

Miss Margaret Truman has made R.CA 
Victor recordings of American songs, populat 
during the early federal period. American Part 
Songs, two of William Billing’s fuguing tune 
sung by the Randolph Singers, also illustrate 
early American music. 

Songsheets of confederate Civil War songs 
are reproduced in their original form in the 
supplement to Richard Barksdale Howell's 
monograph on Confederate Music (AH, Winter, 
1951 p. 71) and in Songs of the Confederacy 
(N. Y.: Broadcast Music. $3.95.). 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia 


The Growth of Western Civilization. By Albert 
Hyman and Preston Slosson. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xxiii, 880. Fourth Edition. 

This is the latest edition of one of the more 
widely used textbooks in college survey courses 
in the History of Western Civilization. This 
revision is evidence that the authors recognized 
a need to adapt their textbook to new concepts 
which had been accepted by teachers in the 
field; at the same time it indicates the continued 
usefulness of a textbook of this type as against 
those which stress the study of selected source 
materials or the problem approach. The basic 
purpose of the book remains unchanged—“it 
is based on the conviction that the surest ap- 
proach to an understanding of contemporary 
civilization is a knowledge of its origins and 
its continuous development throughout the 
past.” However, in this revision the authors 
have placed greater emphasis upon recent 
trends in European history and upon the in- 
creasing role of the United States in the de- 
velopment of Western Civilization. This book, 
as the earlier editions, contains a concise ac- 
count of political developments but, in addition, 
presents an enlarged treatment of institutional 
growths and cultural accomplishments. A com- 
plete index, up-to-date bibliographies, carefully 
chosen illustrations, accurate and newly drawn 
maps, handy chronological charts provide 
needed helps for the beginning student. The 
textbook should continue to hold its old friends 
among teachers and students and will undoubt- 
edly win many new ones. 

MAHLON H. HELLERICH 

Maryland State Teachers College 

Towson, Maryland 


Life in America, By Marshall B. Davidson. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 1951. Two volumes. $20.00. 

In his foreword to these magnificent volumes, 
Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City, notes 
that: “As communications and aviation have 


caused the world to shrink in equal ratio the 
areas of the inquiring mind have tended to 
expand. The thirst for knowledge, vivid and 
detailed, has thus brought about a new type of 
scholarship which gives authority to pictorial 
representation as a substitute for masses of 
printed words. The selection and interpretation 
of these pictures is a new art and constitutes a 
visual-literary form as revolutionary in our 
time as was the novel in the eighteenth century 
or the short story in the nineteenth. 

“ _.. It is in this spirit that the editors of 
Houghton Mifflin approached the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art five years ago. They wished to 
produce a picture of American life as a whole 
—a picture composed of many pictures—which 
would glow with the sombre integrity of an 
Eakins and ring with the joyousness of 
Whitman.” 

This, then, was the task which Mr. Davidson 
undertook. And in these two volumes, telling 
the story of the American Adventure from the 
medieval dream of a western paradise to the 
complex society of today in more than 1200 
pictures and a quarter of a million words, we 
have the fulfillment of that task. 

This story of American life is grouped 
around nine major topics or divisions: Colonial 
America, East Goes West, Square Rigger 
Empire, Agriculture, Industrial America, 
America at Leisure, the Urban World, Roads 
to Union and the Democratic Mold. 

It is inevitable that each reader of such a 
work as this will look for material in his area 
of first interest. People interested in sports 
and recreation will look for a continuing thread 
of attention to the recreational interests of 
Americans; some will check the notes to sense 
the author-editor’s scholarship in the field of 
American illustration. Others will be most con- 
cerned with the physical product—the accuracy 
of reproduction, the quality of paper, the typog- 
raphy. Those who have proficiency in the con- 
tent will search for old favorites or for illustra- 
tions not familiar to them. All of them, it seems 
to this reviewer, must be amazed at the quality 
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of the selection, the scholarly editing, the beauty 
of format. 

The high school social studies teacher, espe- 
cially the teacher of American history, must 
look at these two volumes in another light. 
Conscious of the increasing and valid criticism 
of the quality of instruction in American 
history and aware of the dislike and indiffer- 
ence with which large numbers of our boys and 
girls regard the study of their nation’s past, 
these teachers might well ask of Mr. Davidson’s 
volumes: Will they help to motivate my 
teaching? Will they arouse student interest and 
lead to more genuine understanding? Are they 
worth their high cost as a classroom library 
tool? 

In each case this reviewer believes the answer 
is “‘yes.” It would be wonderful if every class- 
room in which American history is taught, 
from the seventh through the twelfth grade, 
could have at least one set of these books. That 
is, presumably impossible. At the very least, 
however, every school library should have a set. 
The volumes will, I am sure, need to be rebound 
every summer. That is as it should be. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 


Comments and Cases On Human Relations. By 
F. K. Berrien. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. Pp. 500. $4.50. 

Those teachers of social studies who have 
been questioning the traditional stereotypes of 
instructional procedure should begin the read- 
ing of this book with the Appendix. To this 
reviewer, the Jnstructor’s Appendix is the most 
interesting as well as the most controversial 
part of the text. Teachers of social studies who 
hope to compete with extra-curricular pro- 
grams in the formation of conduct attitudes 
will find suggestions for experimentation in 
this appendix. 

Since most of the problems of our times 
demand for solution effective techniques for 
improving human relations, the content of the 
volume proper is of interest to the general 
public as well as to teachers. The text—as is 
indicated by its title—contains two main parts: 
(1) Comments on human relations, and (2) 
Cases on human relations. 


The “Comments” contain a theoretical dis. 
cussion of psychological and _ sociological 
aspects of human relations. The emphasis is on 
a clinical approach as contrasted with the 
analytical procedure usually advocated by the 
scientist. The author makes extensive use of 
the theories which have been proposed by 
Gestalt psychologists. The writings of Kurt 
Lewin and his students seem to furnish much 
of the basic social theory of the comments. 

Part II of the text presents about thirty 
cases of disturbances in inter-personal rela- 
tions. These sketches are supposed to be used 
in class discussions which might illustrate the 
theories presented in Part I. Most of this 
material is superfluous padding. It should not 
be necessary to elaborate in print material 
which is part of the daily experience of all of us, 

JOHN W. CARR, JR. 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


Understanding Economics. By William C. 
Bagley, Jr. and Richard M. Perdew: New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. 
viii, 535. $3.28. 

Our students can expect to have a greater 
voice in shaping their economic life than had 
any earlier youth. Their views will be reflected 
in their choices as consumers and producers, 
as union members, investors, and voters. In 
making their choices, will they recognize their 
enlightened self-interest? Or will they follow 
the leader? Understanding Economics aims to 
give our high school students experiences in 
thinking, acting, and choosing in their eco 
nomic world. 

There is material here within the capacities 
of most students as, for example, the chapters 
on consumer problems, business firms, and 
labor organizations. Some of the content is 
difficult but will stimulate the more gifted 
youths who are capable of both sustained atten- 
tion to details and abstract thinking. This 
would apply to some aspects of money, inter- 
national trade, and the problem of synchro 
nizing saving with investment. 

Each chapter has an excellent summary, 
review of new terms, questions on the text 
references (with an indication of readability), 
and ways to translate knowledge into actioD. 
The last mentioned activities provide for 
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committee work, community surveys, collecting 
of pictures, and other devices that will engage 
pupils of a wide range of abilities and inter- 
ests. It is to be hoped that no class will be 
asked to “cover” the whole verbal text at the 
expense of these concrete activities. 

There is, of course, the other danger of 
skimping on the basic facts and principles. 
These give unity and meaning to experiences. 
They offset the risk that the students will draw 
superficial conclusions from partial evidence 
As the authors say, “The world has always 
been full of people who are happy to answer 
questions on matters they do not understand.” 

Bagley and Perdew consider the structure of 
our economic system and some of its principles 
and problems. They place a Keynesian emphasis 
on the flow of national income. Depressions 
are attributed to the failure to convert savings 
into productive goods. Responsibility is placed 
on the government to preserve the system of 
free enterprise by well-timed deficit financing 
and surplus taxation. The authors attack the 
tying up of money with gold as an historical 
accident and a mistaken policy. They stress. 
accordingly, the use of bank deposits for cur- 
rency. They do not make sufficiently clear, how- 
ever, that their own positions are still at the 
controversial level. 

The writers of this textbook have made an 
effort to be readable. The length of sentences 
and paragraphs is kept within bounds. In view 
of the technical economics vocabulary that must 
be digested, it is well to limit the remainder to 
the more common words. Here, occasionally, the 
book slips. Poor readers will have difficulty 
with phenomenon, aggregate, deterrent, and 
catastrophe for which familiar substitutes exist. 

Teachers will provide more continuous 
motivation if they use the illustrated personal 
problems which are found at some of the chap- 
ter endings to initiate the topics. Students want 
to know in advance, ‘“What’s the good of it?” 

SAMUEL M. BRODSKY 

Abraham Lincoln High School 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - 

An Evaluation of the Culture Unit Method for 
Social Education. By Wanda Robertson. New 
York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. xiv, 142. 
$2.50. 

In one of the best books of 1946, Changing 


the Curriculum (New York: Appleton- 
Century), Dr. Alice Miel calls attention to the 
difficulty of persuading teachers to change once 
crystallization of the curriculum has set in. 
When methods that once had a reason for being 
and which held within themselves special oppor- 
tunities for the discovery of individual capa- 
cities and for enrichment in general have 
become standardized, patterned, and stereo- 
typed this danger, for those having eyes to 
see, is painfully evident. The social studies area 
in the elementary school is_ particularly 
susceptible to this attenuating and attrition. 


Dr. Miel, in an introduction to An Evaluation 
of the Culture Unit Method suggests that “for 
too many years now curriculum development in 
the area of social education in the elementary 
school has been at a virtual standstill.” (p. v.) 
These schools that have managed to move 
beyond the teaching of history and geography 
as isolated, textbook-centered subjects have for 
the most part come to rest only on another 
rung of the ladder. One aspect of such fixation 
has focused on an almost standardized set of 
units dealing with ‘“Indans,” “Vikings,” 
“Eskimos,” etc. Originally designed, it was felt, 
as the “developmental study of cultures” for 
the purpose of developing social understanding 
in children it may well be that such an organ- 
ization has now outlived its usefulness. 

It is the aim of Dr. Wanda Robertson in 
this new Teachers’ College monograph to 
examine the validity of the suggestion that 
the use of the “culture unit” approach in ele- 
mentary education fails in almost every way to 
achieve its purpose. Indeed, her thesis is that 
it falls short of developing either real learning 
about cultures of various parts of the world or 
is useful in the creation of the generalized social 
attitudes without which it is difficult to see 
how children can be brought from infancy to 
adulthood and prepared to become responsible 
participating citizens. 

While An Evaluation of the Culture Unit 
Method for Social Education does not propose 
a positive and complete program to replace the 
criticized culture unit, a good deal of philos- 
ophy, much from the area of social anthro- 
pology, is adduced as reason for believing in 
the inefficiency of the old technique. Dr. 


Robertson likewise offers hints and direction 
for a newer approach to the problem of devel- 
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oping future citizens “who possess the social 
understandings and skills needed to cope with 
the grave problems facing mankind.” 

Five sections, “Education for Citizenship,” 
“Trends in Foreign Culture Studies,” “Devel- 
oping Social Concepts,” “Developing Social 
Attitudes,” and ‘Meeting Children’s Interests 
and Needs” indicate the scope and method of 
the book. Drawing upon the works of Margaret 
Mead, Ruth Benedict, Hortense Powdermaker, 
Robert MaclIver, Robert Lynd, Bronislaw 
Malinowski and psychologists James and 
Jersild, Miss Robertson cites enough logical 
improbabilities and psychological impossibil- 
ities to render the culture unit method, if not 
defunct, at least gravely suspect. 

This reviewer commends the approach 
through social and educational anthropology 
and psychology but would prefer a more direct 
attack on the question of the demerits of the 
culture unit technique. If Miss Robertson is 
either a teacher or in the process of becoming 
one it might be appropriate for her to collect 
data from her own experience or, better yet, to 
conduct an experiment or two of her own. 
Indeed, while her book is convincing as it 
stands it also exudes an aura of the library and 
study table and, while this certainly is com- 
mendable, it does not completely satisfy. 

Another criticism, probably picayunish, is 
that the volume is equipped with neither a 
general bibliography nor index. If her book is 
to be studied, as must be the hope of its author, 
this is a lack which may prove to be expensive 
of reading time. 

Nevertheless, in a conclusion or “General 
Appraisal” Dr. Robertson offers a summation 
from which we would not retreat. It is truly 
pertinent to our contemporary world predica- 
ment. “There is an abundance of evidence that 
children are not being helped through the cul- 
ture unit method to study cultures. ... Many 
units are based upon a sentimental approach... 
often to the point of condescension. Emphasis is 
too often placed on the cherry blossoms of 
Japan and the igloos of the Eskimos at the 
expense of developing a realistic understanding 
of life as it is actually lived. . . . When it is 
recognized that children learn best how to solve 
problems of social life by actual participation, 
it also becomes evident that faraway studies of 
Vikings or cavemen contribute little... . (Our 


necessity is) to develop world citizens who 
could and would cope intelligently with the 
grave problems facing mankind today.” (pp, 
140-142). 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


American Government Today. By Ernest 8. 
Fincher, John H. Ferguson, and Dean §. 
McHenry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. viii, 583. $5.00. 
Professors Ferguson and McHenry are co- 

authors of successful textbooks in American 

Government for college students. Now they 

have collaborated with Professor Fincher of 

New Jersey State Teachers College in a text 

for high-school classes. The collaboration is a 

happy one; and the publishers have been help. 

ful by producing a most attractive volume. 

All in all, American Government Today is 
one of the most satisfactory texts in this im 
portant subject for high-school students. It 
should serve to introduce them to their own 
government—its institutions, practices, and 
underlying principles—in a sane, interesting, 
and realistic way. Compared with Magruder’s 
standard text in the same field, it is briefer, 
contains less information, and is somewhat 
more advanced in approach; but it is a more 
integrated and penetrating treatment, weighs 
pros and cons of controversial issues more care- 
fully, and it avoids the banalities which 
Magruder has felt obliged to include because of 
the crticisms of irresponsible witch-hunters of 
the press and radio. 

The approach of this text may be called a 
functional one. The machinery of government 
is described adequately, but often in connection 
with the major problems with which the gov- 
ernment is faced. Instead of separate chapters 
on state and local government—the conven- 
tional approach in most textbooks, including 
the college texts of Ferguson and McHenry— 
the activities and functions of various levels of 
government with respect to particular prob 
lems are considered together. In a chapter 
entitled “The Biggest Business in the World” 
the authors manage to cover the work of the 
Post Office Department; various transportation 
agencies; public electric power, with emphasis 
on the TVA; federal, state, and local business 
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enterprises, civil service commissions and 
recruitment procedures, and taxes, with due 
attention to the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget. This more integrated 
approach has much to commend it, although it 
may be rather difficult for high school] students. 
Ferguson and McHenry might be well advised 
to adopt this approach in their college texts, 
and be more conventional in this respect when 
writing for less mature students. 

The difficulties of covering so much ground 
in such a brief space are well illustrated in 
this book. Some of the sentences are lifted 
with few if any changes in phraseology, from 
Elements of National Government, by Fergu- 
son and McHenry, and they stand out too 
starkly when separated from their supporting 
material. As the authors would doubtless be 
the first to admit, many of their statements 
ery aloud for amplification and reservation. It 
is, for example, both naive and misleading to 
assert that ‘“The Charter of the United Nations 
...» Was an answer to the request for world 
government” (p. 234), or that “To replace the 
policy of isolation, the nation has adopted a 
policy of collective security” (p. 524). State- 
ments such as these have some theoretical 
validity, and they may be useful in indicating 
trends and possibilities; but they are sadly 
out of tune with present day realities. 


Among the outstanding features of this ex- 
cellent new text are the use of school experi- 
ences to introduce the student to problems of 
government, helpful questions at the end of 
each chapter, and many charts, cartoons, and 
Pictorial illustrations. 


NORMAN D. PALMER 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


One Boy’s Day; A Specimen Record of 
Behavior. By Roger G. Barker and Herbert 
F. Wright. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1951, Pp. x, 435. $3.50. 

This 435-page book is devoted to a record of 
the behavior of one seven year old boy, Ray- 
mond Birch, throughout one complete day. A 
group of eight observers watched the boy’s 
behavior and translated it into words. These 
observers were all experienced workers who 


were well known and accepted by the children 
of the first and second grades. Raymond’s 
parents and other members of the community 
understood the purpose of the observation and 
were willing to cooperate with the recorders. 

The day selected was April 29, 1949. The 
community is a town of 725 people, a county 
seat in the central part of the U. S. Farming 
is the chief occupation of the area. Government 
work, personal and professional services and 
distribution and repair of goods occupy most 
of the workers in the town proper. 

Raymond, the youngest among fifteen second 
graders, is an only child. His father works in a 
hardware company where he is responsible . 
both for selling and installing appliances. His 
mother works in the county clerk’s office. The 
only other member of the family is Honey, a 
fox terrier. 

The first observer arrived at the Birch home 
just before 7 A.M. while Raymond was still 
asleep. She went in while Mrs. Birch awakened 
her son. From this moment on there is a com- 
plete record of all the boy’s actions, conversa- 
tions and the various situations at school and 
at home in which he participates. The passage 
of time is shown at the left hand side of the 
written record. For example— 

7:03 He pulled on his right sock 

He picked up his left tennis shoe and 
put it on 

He laced his left shoe with slow delib- 
eration... 

7:04 He put on his right shoe 


This book presents a field study in psychologi- 
cal ecology. The reader sees how the home, 
school and community influence an individual. 
There is no attempt to draw conclusions or 
suggestions from the data- recorded. There is, 
however, some interpertation of Raymond’s 
behavior or of its probable meaning by the 
observers. Raymond was not chosen because 
of any particular problem or problems. He 
seems an average youngster who pursues a 
rather ordinary routine of activities. This is 
exactly what the observers wanted, a scientific 
documentation of one boy’s day. As such this 
volume has interest for teachers, psychologists, 
and others interested in child development. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 
Cortland, New York 
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The Journal of Negro Education, Volume XX, 
Summer of 1951, presents a comprehensive 
study of “The American Negro in 1950.” 
Copies may be obtained by writing to Howard 
University Press, Howard University, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council has 
now presented a very interesting and practical 
pamphlet entitled, “Making the Core Work.” 
This pamphlet was written by a group of 
teachers experimenting with core curricula in 
the Elizabeth, New Jersey, Junior High Schools. 
Write to Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
York. 


ARTICLES 
“Be Tactful,” by Walter E. Myer. The American 

Observer, Volume XXI, Number 12. Decem- 

ber 3, 1951. 

“United States Foreign Policy” Current 

History, November, 1951. 

Entire issue is devoted to foreign policy. 
Articles are all written by experts in their field. 
“Bayard Taylor Campaigns for Lincoln,” by 

Guy A. Cardwell, Pennsylvania History, 

Volume XVIII, Number 4, October 1951. 

“TI Like Teaching,” by Eleanor Metheny, N.Z.A. 

Journal, Volume 40, Number 9, December 

1951. 


PAMPHLETS 


Ex America, by Garet Garrett. The Caxton 
Printers, Limited, Caldwell, Idaho. Price, 75 
cents. 

A very fine reference pamphlet for use in 

Economics classes. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education. 
Lloyd Allen Cook, Director. Washington, 
D. C. American Council on Education, 1951. 
Pp. x, 271. $3.75. 

The Rise and Fall of Civilization. By Shepard 
B. Clough. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Incorporated, 1951. Pp. vii, 281. 
$4.50. 

Manpower Resources and Utilization. By A. J. 
Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart. New York: 


John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, Pp. xm 
532. $6.50. 
An extensive and worthwhile study of 

United States labor force. 

Marriage Education and Counselling. Edita 
by Alphonse H. Clemens. Washington, D, Gam 
The Catholic University of America Presa 
1951. Pp. 153. $2.50. 1 

Woman at Work: The Autobiography of Marg 
Anderson as told to Mary Winslow. Minneap 
olis, Minnesota: The University of Minnesotg 
Press, 1951. Pp. xxix, 226. $3.50. 
Excellent collateral reading for sociology 

classes, 

Way to Improve Your Personality. By Virginia 
Bailard and Ruth Strang. New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. xij 
249, $2.40. 

Congress: Its Contemporary Role. By Ernest 
S. Griffith. New York: New York University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 193. $3.50. 

Due Process of Law, 1932-1949. By Virginia 
Wood. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiang 


State University Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 4363 


$6.00. 

This book tells the story of the Court’s inter 
pretation and application of the due process 
clauses of the Federal Constitution. 

A History of China. By W. E. Soothill. New 
York: Contemporary Books, 1951. Pp. xiv 
127. $1.50. 

Industrial Relations and the Social Order. BY 
Wilbert E. Moore. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. Pp. xxv, 660. $3.50. Revised 
Edition. 

A college text in industrial sociology. 

The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution. By 
Harold R. Isaacs. Stanford, California: Stans 
ford University Press, 1951. Pp. 382. $5.00 
$5.00. 

This book contains a clear analysis of the 
Russian domination of Chinese leaders. 
Russia: An Outline History. By Walther Kirch- 

ner. New York: Barnes and Noble Incorpo 

rated, 1951. Pp. 1, 329. $2.50. 

Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority. By Mart= 
garet Mead. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Incorporated, 1951. Pp. vii, 148 
$4.00. 

A survey on different levels of the nature of 
Soviet leadership today. 
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